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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 
QUEEN CANDACE. 
(See 2°" 8S. xi. 468, 515.) 

Tue meaning of this name should probably 
be sought forin the ancient language of Nubia, 
the Hent or South Land of the Egyptian 
monuments, rather than in so-called Ethiopic. 
Lepsius discovered in 1844at Meroe, 
in hieroglyphic letters, the name of a queen 
Kenthahebi, which he thinks is intended for 
Kenthaki (—Candace), the Ethiopian scribe 
having mistaken one Egyptian character for 
another closely resembling it (‘ Letters from 
Egypt,’ English translation, p. 196). 

A strange confusion between their names 
runs through the accounts of the Ethiopian 

ueen and the eunuch mentioned in the eighth 
chapter of the Acts. Gregory of Nazianzus 
(‘De Sacro Baptismo,’ ch. xxvi.) calls the 
eunuch Candaces, Pidirrds cine’ yevod Kav- 
Sdxns—unless we assume duvdorns to be under- 
stood or have dropped from the text, and 
render, “I am Philip ; be thou (the courtier) 
of Candace.” So also Anastasius Sinaita 
(in ‘ Hexam.,’ vi. 882): “Eiusmodi volucris 
erat Philippus, qui volans per aérem et veniens 
ad Candacem Athiopem,” &c. The same 


statement, probably taken from Gregory, is 
also found in Euthymius (in Ps. Ixvii., LXX.), 
the Greek Menology, &c. The confusion 
might, of course, be partly due to the ambi- 
guity of the termination -1s, which expresses 
the nom. masc. as well as the gen. fem., the 
final s being, indeed, retained in the Coptic 
and Ethiopic versions. As is well known, 
however, the terms Ethiopia and India are, 
in the Greek geographers, often almost 
synonymous, and in the Syriac version of the 
Old Testament ‘03 (Ethiopian) is rendered 
8797, Aendoyo (Hindu), as in 2 Chron. xiv. 8 
and Jerem. xiii. 23. In some form of the 
tradition, therefore, the name or title ‘Ivdcxds 
may have been applied to the eunuch, and 
for this some transcriber may have sub- 
stituted the more familiar name of the queen. 
The confusion would be very easy in an 
Aramaic original.* 

There seems to be some, though slight, 
evidence of this. In two of Smith’s invaluable 
dictionaries (* Dictionary of the Bible,’ second 
edition, vol. i. part ii. p. 1005 ; ‘ Dictionary 
of Christian Biography,’ vol. ii. p. 234b) we 
are informed that Eusebius names the eunuch 
Indich. The reference is apparently to ‘ Hist. 
Eccles ,’ ii. 1; but neither there nor in any 
other passage of Eusebius is this statement 
to be found. It seems to have originated 
with Damianus a Goes, a writer of the six- 
teenth century, whose work ‘De Religione 
et Moribus yp ~ Rene ’(included in ‘ Hispania 
Illustrata,’ Francof., 1603-6, vol. ii. part ii. 
p 1306, and also in his ‘Opuscula,’ Coimb., 
1791, p. 251) contains an account of their 
religious belief, purporting to be given by 
the Ethiopians (7.e., Abyssinians) themselves, 
in which they say : “ Nos ferme prius ceteris 
Christianis omnibus baptismum ab eunucho 
Candacis Regine Aithiopie, cuz nomen erat 
Indich, accepimus.” Now, certainly the most 
natural interpretation of this is that the 
eunuch was named Indich, and this is the 
sense in which it is taken by the learned 
contributors to Smith’s dictionaries, who 
evidently had this passage of Damianus in 
view, though they inadvertently ascribe the 
statement to Eusebius. Cornelius a Lapide, 
however, who cites it in his commentary on 
the Acts, understands it to mean that the 
queen was named Indich, and he immediately 
refers to the ‘Theatrum Orbis’ of Abraham 
Ortelius (Antwerp, 1603, p. 116; English 
translation, London, 1606, p. 118) for a similar 
statement, noting, however, that the Dutch 
geographer calls the queen, not Indich, but 

* Or was the queen herself BaciAwoa 
being afterwards read 
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Iudith ;* and in Larousse’s ‘Grand Diction- 
naire’ (s.v. ‘Candace’) we are told (no 
authority being cited) that the eunuch was 
called Judas. [f Indich, however, be the 
true reading, and is to be referred to the 
queen, as A Lapide supposes, it may simply 
represent the mode of spelling the name 
adopted in the Ethiopic version of the New 
Testament. For there, though the Greek K 
is regularly represented in other proper 
names, such as Caiaphas, Cana, Cornelius, 
by the letter corresponding to the Hebrew), 
in this passage of the Acts Philip's convert 
is described as ** eunuch of Queen *//endeke” 
(***Hezewa ba ‘Hendekés negesheta-”), the 
initial of Kavéaxy being here represented by 
the rough breathing (corresponding to the 
Hebrew , Arabic 44d), and the -s of the 
genitive, as previously stated, retained, as 
it also is in the Coptic (Boheiric) version. 

Bruce also writes (‘ Travels,’ vol. iv. p. 529) : 

‘There is a tradition at Chendi that a woman 
whose name was Hendaqui once governed all that 
country ; whence we might imagine that this was 
part of the kingdom of Candace; for if we write 
this name in Greek letters, it will come to no other 
than Hendaqui, the native or mistress of Chendi 
or Chandi.” 

Several legends connect the eunuch with 
India. In the ‘Synopsis de Apostolis et 
Discipulis Domini, ascribed to Dorotheus 
Tyrius, it is stated that he preached in Arabia 
Felix, in the island of Taprobana (Ceylon), 
and throughout the whole Erythrean region. 
His tomb in theisland just mentioned became 
famous for miracles, and, according to the 
* Historiz [ndicz’ (vol. iii.) of Petrus Masszeus, 


cited by A Lapide, lc., the footprint on | 


Adam's Peak, said by the natives to be the 
Buddha’s, was claimed for him by the Chris- 
tians. As this celebrated mountain was in 
the territory of the ancient kingdom of 
Kandy, the resemblance of that name to the 
queen’s may have helped to localize the story. 
Names similar in sound occur also in Buddhist 
literature, Gautama’s charioteer being called 
Kandaka, his horse Kamthaka, &c. ; and it is 
a somewhat curious coincidence that, while 
the sixtieth chapter of the first book of the 
* Mahavagya,’ one of the most ancient scrip- 
tures of the southern Buddhist Church, con- 
tains a reference to the transgressions of a 
novice named Kandaka and of a Bhikkhuni, 
also named Kandaka, the very next chapter 
(the sixty-first) states the law regarding the 
exclusion of eunuchs from orders, agreeing 


* So the name Judith is invariably printed in 
works of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and it is obvious that one of these names, more 
probably the latter, may be the result of a typo- 
graphical error. 


with that in the Apostolical Canons (‘ Const. 
Apost.,’ book viii.). 

Candace seems to be the New Testament 
antitype of the Queen of Sheba. Josephus 
(‘Antiquities,’ ii. 10, 2) identifies YaB8d with 
Merve, and in another place (‘Ant.,’ viii. 6, 
5) represents the queen who visited Solomon 
as reigning over Egypt and Ethiopia. The 
Evangelists seem to have taken the same 
view. Whiston holds that the expres- 
sions “Queen of the south” and ‘Came 
from the uttermost parts of the earth” 
(Matthew xii. 42, Luke xi. 31) must refer to 
the Arabian Saba ; but the former would have 
been the Ethiopian queen’s Egyptian title, and 
the latter reminds us of the Homericdescription 
(*Od.,’ i. 23) of her people as éryaroe dvdpav. 
Fuerst, too, inclines to identify with Meroe 
the Sheba of Ezekiel xxvii. 22, whence spices, 
precious stones, and gold were brought to 
‘yre. Compare the queen’s costly gifts to 
Solomon (1 Kings x. 2), the allusions in 
Psalm Ixviii. (Ixvii., Sept.) 29, 31, and 
the reference to the queen’s treasures in 
Acts viii. 27. 

Has the introduction of the name into 
Longfellow’s poem ‘ Helen of Tyre’ any other 
source than the poet's fancy? Simon Magus 
log., addressing his Helen :— 

Thou hast been Queen Candace, 
And Helen of Troy, and shalt be 
The Intelligence Divine! 


| [t seems doubtful which queen of the name is 


here alluded to. A reference to her who was 
the first royal convert to Christianity (unless 
Abgar of Edessa is ungallant enough to claim 
precedence) would not very well accord with 
the fact that the Acts and ecclesiastical tra- 
dition represent her as a contemporary of 
the Father of Heresy. But we must remem- 
ber Horace's dictum, ‘ A. P.,’ 9, 10. 
Joun Mac-Cartuy. 


“J. HALLS BOOKE.” 

Sucn is the inscription on the back of the 
engraved title-page in a copy of Edmund 
Bolton’s ‘Nero Cesar,’ 1627, in my hands. 
This inscription is repeated on the reverse 
side of the printed title-page, dated 1624, in 
the same volume. Besides, there are a 
number of manuscript marginal annotations 
scattered throughout the work, which I shall 
print entire in this note. If “J. Hall” was 
the annotator, the two autograph inscrip- 
tions are in a firm, clear, bold hand ; while 
the annotations themselves, as might be 
expected, are written in a much smaller and 
more contracted character. If I might 


venture an opinion, I should say that they 
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both belong to the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. 

T never meet with an autograph in an old 
book but I try, if I can, to identify it. I 
have several of these about the period indi- 
cated, and this ‘J. Hall” is as welcome to 
me as the rest. But who was he? One would 
like to imagine that he had been some 
distinguished man. If the initial letter of 
his Christian name were to stand for “ John,” 
there was John Hall, the author of that 
singularly interesting and precocious little 
book—he was only nineteen on its publica- 
tion— Hore Vaciv,’ 1646. Then there was 
John Hall, doctor of medicine, and Shake- 
speare’s son-in-law, who died in 1635. This 
initial might, too, stand for “Joseph,” and 
the famous Bishop of Norwich, who bore that 
Christian name, did not die until 1656. But 
as imagination, in the absence of fact, is apt 
to play us tricks more or less fantastic, I 
shall not pursue the speculation further. 
When these annotations come to be read, 
making every allowance for their some- 
what elliptical and enigmatical construction, 
I think it will be admitted that the annotator, 
whoever he was, must have been both a 
thoughtful and a cultured man. I wish his 
annotations had been much more numerous. 

Let it be understood, in what follows, that 
each passage of Bolton’s printed text is given 
first, while the annotator’s remarks appear 
immediately thereafter. I quote in every 
case verbatim. 

P. 108. “‘ Right historie deals in particulars, and 
handles limb by limb. Generalities are for sum- 
mists. The odds fall out as great, as between a 

limmering twilight, and a bright noon-day ; or as 

tween a bare nomination of parts, and their 
precise dissection.” 

“and this booke is rather an argument of a 
history, then ittself.” 

P. 110. The heading to chap. ix. is entitled 
“The Druids of Britain parties in this reuolt.” 
In the first sentence the word * blacke” has 
been struck out, presumably by the annota- 
tor. It reads thus: ‘The head and members 
of this blacke agreement were fastned to- 
gether in a most bloudie knot with speciall 
rites, and ceremonies.” The marginal annota- 
tion evidently applies to the whole chapter : 

“they were borne free princes and what tytle 
had the romane sword amongst them more then de 
jure gladij, and therefore nature and their more 
rationall lawes urge them to quitt. the eating 
fetters layd upon them and their posterity for eter- 
nity if possible by their tyranous foes, and therefore 
the expressions of y® author are not just unlesse 
hee will oo all tenor of life and liberty into the 
temper of the sword, and Guilty (?] seruice.” 

P. 111. * Bloud was the seale of this coniuratorie 
secret, and this a season of all other the most likelie 


for the wiues, and daughters in lawe of the wilde 
and ruder Britanns (of which sort Boadicia’s forces 
did principallie consist) to celebrate those rites in 
which Plinie saith they were wont to goe naked, 
their bodies colourd ouer with oad. A grizlie cere- 
monie for a gastlie purpose.” 

The annotation is written opposite the last 
sentence :— 


“yet thrives as well as Grose flattery yn great 
mens groser sins.” 


P. 113. ‘One hundred and twentie thousand men 
appeared now for warre at Boadicia’s musters. An 
admirable effect of a close and sodein conspiracie.” 
The annotation opposite these opening sen- 
tences of chap. xi. partakes of the character 
of a general reflection :— 

‘the fullnes of the history the authour looses in 
y® mojety of his stile: like y® spanyards pace a 
man must tread euery stepp after him to toe his.” 

P. 114. “ Impossible therfore that so hugea force 
should rise on a sodein within so narrow a circuit, 
as sixe of our present shires; specially, where very 
many theusnaie held loyall to the death, aud where 
so many impediments a free assemblies interposed 
themselues in the Roman forts, and garrisons about.” 


The annotator draws an ink line under the 
word “‘loyall” in this sentence, and the 
marginal note is opposite the line in which 
it occurs :— 

*loyall against their country and birthright.” 


P. 114. “And by that qualitie which is assigned 
to the materials of this militarie throne, it may be 
well suspected, that the place it selfe of this camp 
was some where in Marshland, or the ile of Elie, 
as a place among all other the Icenian countreyes, 
one of greatest safetie. For those turfes were cut 
vp out of plashie, or fennie grounds, and shee her 
selfe also assignes in her speach a refuge to bee had 
in the like, if the worst should happen.” ; 

‘and why not y® place told as well as the strickt 
obseruation of her habitt, and generally in this 
abridgment there wants the notion of y® tymes y* 
best glasse of History.” 

P. 147. “For how doth that reason hold good 
which Svetonivs rendred as the finall cause of his 
quitting London, By the losse of one towne to saw 
the whole residue, if Vervlam was ouerwhelmed 
after?” 

Against the words in italics the annotation 
reads :— 

‘his speech intended so much but that concludes 
nil, it fell out so.” 

P. 190. ‘ For, vntill then, that was iust resistance, 
which seemed afterwards plaine rebellion.” 

The annotator draws an ink line under the 
words “ plaine rebellion ”:— 

“if y® sword or ambition bee a iust title when 
and where itt list.” 

P, 223. “*Theyr ouer common pursuit is in our 
owne times growne the errour, and vice of wits; 
among whom nothing now hath taste, but (as they 
are called) fine concepts.” 

‘yet whoe more affected then the authour may 
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seem in many expressions, nay euen poetical] almost 
to the taste of hyperbole.” 

P. 231. “ Looke vpon the motiues of this knot, 
as Tacitvs himselfe hath assigned them, and par- 
ticular aims will be found the principal] ingredient, 
how much soeuer the publicke good was pretended : 
as in such cases when is it not?” 

An ink line is drawn under the word “ par- 
ticular ”:— 

“contradiction to his former assertion where he | 
putts Good and all good men into the composition.” | 

P. 233. ‘‘And although it may concerne mankinde, | 
that the good which comes by the writings of any | 
great author, should not be empaired by the con- | 
tradiction of his deedes, yet there belongs no | 
such priuiledge to words, that for their sakes the | 
report of facts should be falsified, or (which amounts | 
to a forgerie) that a part of the truth should 
withdrawn, or smothered.” 

“the authour a great Anti-Seneca.” 

P. 234. “It were to be wisht that all the money 
of the world were at wise mens dispose.” 

** fooles doe but hold itt for wisemen.” 

P. 236. “As for Lvcan (the other of those two | 
famous writers) whose mortall quarell to his prince 
was nothing else but an indignitie, forsooth, offred 
about verses, he stirred not so hotly among the | 
complices for incensing hatred, as hee coldly suncke 
at his arrest, into ignoble feeblenesse.” 

‘hee that can wryte good verse, questionles can 
dissolue them into happy prose.” .s 

4A. 


MERRY TALES. 
(Continued from 9 S. viii. 382.) 
* Tales and Quicke Answeres.’ 

XXIL. ‘Of the corrupte man of lawe.’—The 
story given by Hazlitt is hardly a parallel, 
but it may be worth while to remark that | 
in Fowler's ‘Reminiscences,’ 1892, the same | 
story is given as a true one of the original | 
Arkwright. The story in the text has some | 
resemblance to the twenty-first of the| 
‘Pleasant Conceites of Old Hobson,’ &e. | 
Hazlitt, in his edition of that work (* Shake- 


|‘ Lustig- und 


‘Scherz mit der Wahrheit,’ 71b ; Mart. Mon- 
tanus, ‘Das ander Theyl der Gartengesell- 
schaft.,’ Strasb., s. a., 8vo, ii. 65; F, 
Kirchhof, ‘Wendunmuth,’ i. 2, Frankf., 1573, 
Svo, i. 126, fol. 136 ; Memel, 327, and ef. 343 ; 
‘Lyrum Larum Lyrissimum, ‘550 kurtz- 
weilige Geschichten,’ s. l. et a., Svo, 243; 
Eutrapel., i. 905; ‘Zeitverkurzer, der ganz 
neu ausgeheckte, kurtzweilige, von Philander,’ 
s. Ll, 1702, 8vo, 255; ‘Lustigmacher, der 
Allzeit fertige,’ s. 1., 1762, 8vo, 147 ; Schreger, 
niitzlicher Zeit-Vertreiber,’ 
Stadt am Hof, 1753, 8vo, 17, 67, p. 549; 
‘Compl. Lond. Jester,’ 1771, p. 99. The tale 
as from Pauli is to be found in ‘Conceits, 
Clinches,’ &c. (‘Shakespeare Jest - Books,’ 
p. 24). Pauli in his notes to No. 128 refers 
also to Franc. Guicciardini, ‘Hore di Re- 
creatione,’ Antv., 1583, 8vo, 85b ; 1588, p. 37; 
Franc. de Belleforest, ‘ Heures de Récréations 
et Aprés-dinées du Guicciardin,’ Anvers, 1605, 
8vo, 43; Federmann, 66 ; Casp. Ens, ‘ L’ Hore 
di Recreatione, oder Erquickstunden desz 
Herrn L. Guicciardini, Céln, 1650, 8vo, 51 ; 
‘Scelta di Facetie,” 1579, 8vo, p. 170; 
Brant, A., 5b; Joh. Geiler von Keisersberg, 
‘Pater noster,’ Strasb., 1515, fol., Alphab. 1. 
G. sig. ciiij, Sp. 2; ‘Sunden des Munds,’ 
41; Gv. Sp. 2; Eutrapel., ii. 8 ; Memel, 342, 
448 ; Vorrath, ‘ Ein reicher, Artlicher Ergétz- 
lichkeiten,’ &c., s. 1, 1702, 66; ‘ Lustig- 
macher,’ ii. 34 ; Schreger, 17, 171, p. 609. 

XXIII. ‘Of kynge Lowes of France, and 
the husbandman.’—This is a literal trans- 
lation from Domenichi, p. 73 verso. 

XXIV. ‘Of an other picke-thanke, and the 
same kinge.’—This also is translated from 
Domenichi, p. 16 verso, and is told of Old 
Hobson in his ‘ Conceites,’ &c., No. 17. 

XXV. ‘Of Thales the astronomer that fell 
in a ditch.’--This is the thirty-eighth of the 
‘Cento Novelle Antiche.’ 

XXVIII. ‘Of him that dreamed he fonde 


speare Jest-Books’), refers to Wright's ‘ Latin | golde.—This is Poggio’s No. 130, but in that 


Stories’ (Percy Society), p. 73. It is also in 
‘Jack of Dover's Quest of Inquirie,’ ed. 
Hazlitt (‘Shakespeare Jest-Books,’ Second 
Series, 334). 


appears in two forms in Pauli (Nos. 125 and | ‘ Pasquil’s Jests,’ p. 42. 


128). Od¢esterley refers under No. 125 to | 
Vine. Bellovac, ‘Spec. Mor.’ 1138; Brom- 
yard, A, 14,4; Wright, ‘Latin Stories,’ 81 ; 


there is not the latter part which commences 
“ Tibullus says,” &e. 


XXX. ‘Of hym that fell of a tre and 


It is tale 256 of Poggio, and| brake his rybbe.’—This is reproduced in 


It is taken from 
Poggio, No. 39. 
XXXL. ‘Of the frier that brayde in his 


sermon.’—Clouston, in his ‘ Flowers from a 


Joh. Herolt, ‘Sermones Discipuli de Tempore | Persian Garden,’ 1894, p. 71, refers to Glad- 


et de Sanctis et Promtuarium Exemplorum,’ 
Nuremb., 1486, fol., J. 42; Bernardinus de 


win’s ‘Persian Moonshee,’ and also to the 
|*Katha Manjari, a Canarese collection, but 


Bustis, ‘ Rosarium Sermonum,’ i, 2, Hagen, | without giving any more detailed reference. 
1503, fol., ii. 251, B.; ‘Scala Celi, 20a; Ulr.| It is also in Poggio, No. 230, and in Pauli, 
Boner, ‘ Der Edelstein,’ hg. von Fr. Pfeiffer, | No. 576. Oecsterley in his notes there refers 
Leipzig, 1844, 8vo, 95; *‘Enxemplos,’ 241;/to Gabr. Bareleta, ‘Sermones tam Quad- 
Seb. Brant, ‘Fabule,’ Basil., 1501, fol., A. 6 ;| ragesimales quam de Sanctis,’ Lugdun., 1505, 
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8vo, ; Hollen, ‘Godscaldus, Preceptorium,’ 
Colon., 1489, fol., 110a ; ‘Scala Celi, Cantus 
vanus, l.; Fel. Hemmerlin, ‘De Nobilitate 
et Rusticitate,’ s. l. et a., fol. c. 2, fol. 8a; 
‘Speculum Exemplorum,’ ed. Major, Duaci, 
1611, 8vo, 108, ix.; ‘Contes du Sieur 
d’Ouville,’ p. 76, p. 128 ; ‘ Nouveaux Contes a 
rire et Aventures Plaisantes,’ Cologne, 1702, 
Pp. 130; Boner, 82; Brant, E. ; J. Wickram ; 

Das_ Rollwagenbiichlein, hg. v. Kurtz 
(“ Deutsche Bibliothek,” Bd. 7), Leipz., 1865, 
8vo, 63; Memel, 164 ; Abraham a 3. Clara, 
‘Judas der Ertz-Schelm,’ 1-4, 1687-95, 3, 107 ; 
Eutrap., i. 552; ‘Joe Miller,’ 384. It is also 
No. 56 of Vitry, ed. by Crane, 1890. 

XXXVI. ‘Of the marchant that made a 
wager with his lord.—This, with the ex- 
ception of the moralization at the end, is 
translated from Poggio, No. 184. 

XXXVII. ‘ Of the friere that gaue scrowes 
the pestilence.’—-This is from No. 233 
of Poggio. It is differently told in Pauli, 
No. 153. O6cesterley refers to Hollen, ; 
Enr. Gran, ‘Gran Specchio d’ Essempi,’ trad. 
da Astolfi, Venet., 1613, 4to, 10, 16; Brant, B. 
8a; Montan., 740; Wolgemuth, ‘500 frische 
und ergétzliche Haupt-Pillen,’ s. 1, 1669, 5, 
75; ‘Lyrum Larum,’ 305; ‘ Lustigmacher, 
der Allzeit fertige,’ s. l., 1762, 8vo, 76. 

XXXAVIIL. ‘Of the phisitian, that vsed to 
write bylles ouer eue.’—This story, without 
the application, is No. 203 of Poggio. 

XXXIX. ‘Of hym that wolde confesse hym 
by writinge.’—This is the 299th of Pauli. 


Oesterley refers to Vinc. Bellovac., ‘Spec. | 


Mor.,’ 3, 3, 10, 8, p. 1433; Joh. Eleomos., 
Norimb., 1483, fol. 77a ; Brant, Gvi ; Eutrap., 
i. 844; Poggius, 174, p. 468. 

XL. ‘OF the hermite of Padowe.’—This is 
also from the 142nd of Poggio, and is retold in 
the ‘Apologie pour Herodote,’ chap. xxi. 
(p. 23, vol. ii. of ed. cited). The editor refers 
to ‘Chronique Burlesque,’ Londres, P. du 
Noyer (Hollande), 1742, in 12, p. 293, ‘La 
Curiosité bien Payée’; Mérard de Saint-Just, 
‘Espiégleries, Joyeusetés,’ &c., 1761, t. i, ‘ La 
Curiosité Punie.’ It is retold in ‘ Pasquil’s 
Jests,’ p- 63. Hazlitt in a note says it is 
found in the ‘Heptameron.’ I think this 
must be a mistake; I cannot find it in that 
work. There is also a similar tale in ‘ Pas- 
quil’s Jests,’ p. 50, called ‘ A Tale of a Gentle- 
man and his Man.’ The jest also forms the 
latter portion of the eighth tale of ‘Conde 
Lucanor,’ by Don Juan Manuel, translated 
by James York, 1868, Pickering. Clouston, 
‘Flowers from a Persian Carden’ (p. 81), 
gives a Persian story to the same effect, but 
without any references. 

XLIIL. ‘Of the deceytfull scriuener.’—This 


is in Poggio, but I cannot at present find the 
reference. 

XLIV. ‘Of hym that saide he beleued his 
wyfe better than other, that she was chaste.’ 
—This is the forty-first of the ‘ Poesies’ of 
Marie of France, ‘ Dou vilain qui od sa fame 
vit aler son dru’ (vol. ii. p. 209 of the edition 
by Roqueford). 

XLV. ‘Of hym that payde his dette with 
crienge bea.’—It is in ‘ Pasquil’s Jests,’ p. 45. 
A note in the edition by Hazlitt says it is also 
in the ‘Family Jo Miller, 1848, 12mo, p. 139, 
and that it is in the celebrated farce called 
‘Maitre Pierre Patelin,’ 1474, modernized in 
1706 by Brueys under the title of ‘ L’Avocat 
Patelin,’ whence was taken the farce of ‘ The 
Village Lawyer.’ It will also be found in the 
first * Nouvelle” of ‘Grand Parangon des 
Nouvelles Nouvelles, and in Parabosco, 
Day 1, Nov. 8. 

XLVIL. ‘Of the olde woman that prayde 
for the welfare of the tyrant Denise. —This 
is similar to the fifty-first of Wright’s Latin 
stories ; No. 52 has also some resemblance. 
It isin * Libro di Novelle Antiche,’ &c., 1868, 
edited by Zambrini, Nov. 23, taken from 
Bosone da Gubbio, * Fortunatus Siculus,’ 
Firenze, 1832, and Milan, 1833. 

XLIX. ‘Of Socrates and his scoldinge 
wyfe.’—This is No. 471 of Pauli. O6csterley 
there quotes Seneca, ‘ Dialog. Creatur.,’ 81 ; 
Joh. Sarisberiensis, ‘Opp. Omnia,’ coll. J. R. 
Giles, i. 2, Oxon., 1848, 8vo, 2, 8, 8, p. 268 ; 
Joh. Gallensis,‘ Communiloquium sive Summa 
Collationum,’ Argent., 1489, fol., 2, 4, 1; 
‘Rosarium,’ 2, 205, E.; Herolt, ‘Serm. de 
Temp.,’ P. ii. ; *‘Conviv. Serm.,’ i. 273 ; Guicei- 
ardini, 24b; Bellfor., 132; Federmann, 222 ; 
‘Lyrum Larum,’ 221; Eutrap., i. 694; Joh. 
Val. Meidinger, ‘Pract. franzos. Grammatik,’ 
23 Aufl, Leipzig, 1808, 8vo, 90. It is told 
of a labouring man of Lincoln in ‘ Jack of 
Dover,’ &c. (Hazlitt, ‘Shakespeare Jest- 
Books,’ Second Series, 327). 

A. Lez. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 

(To be continued.) 


Cecit Ruopes’s ANcestors.— Many of these 
lie buried in Old St. Pancras Churchyard, 
the earliest recorded member being William 
Rhodes, a dairy farmer residing in that 
parish, who died in 1769. His farm stood 
upon the site of the present Foundling Hos- 
pital. Samuel Rhodes, of Islington, was Wil- 
liam’s great- grandchild and Cecil Rhodes’s 
great-great-grandfather. He died in October, 
1822. He combined the avocations of brick- 
making and dairy farming. Nelson, who 
just before his death wrote ‘The History 
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and Antiquities of the Parish of Islington,’ 
thus refers to the farm :— 

* Adjoining to Pullin’s-row is an extensive dairy, 
or grass farm, belonging to Mr. Rhodes. This 
farm has been for many years, and is at this time, 
one of the largest establishments for supplying the 
London milk dealers in the vicinity of the metro- 
polis The stock of the present proprietor con- 
sists of from 4 to 5 or 600 cows, according to the 
season of the year, the greatest number being kept 
in the winter time ; amongst these are to be seen 
the finest specimens of large and handsome cattle 
in the environs of the metropolis, or, perhaps, in 
the whole kingdom. Many acres of land are rented 
by Mr. Rhodes in this parish, from which a great 
quantity of hay is procured, as the large stacks of 
that commodity annually deposited on his premises, 
near the S. end of Colebrooke-terrace, abundantly 
testify. On the waste ground in front of this farm 
is a pound for strayed cattle.” 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Mippte Tempe Priviteces.—The Middle 
Temple Benchers have refused permission to 
the Post Office authorities to open the roads 
and lay telephone wires within the pre- 
cincts over which they have control. 

A. N. Q. 

A SAYING ATTRIBUTED TO JESUS BY PHI- 
LOXENUS.—In the edition of the ‘ Discourses’ 
of Philoxenus, Bishop of Mabbdégh (A.p. 485- 
519), edited and translated from the Syriac 
by Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge for the Royal 
Society of Literature (London, Asher & Co., 
1894), there are two unidentified quotations 
of an interesting character. The ‘ Discourses’ 
contain a large amount of valuable material, 
and Dr. Wallis Budge’s translation is one of 
many services for which students owe him a 
debt of gratitude. 

It is an undeniable fact that the citations 
of Philoxenus are often very loosely made ; 
but with these two exceptions Dr. Budge has 
been able to give precise references to them 
all. The index to these passages—so numerous 
are they—occupies nearly fifteen columns. 
The first of those not identified occurs in 
this passage: “‘If ye wish to go away, 
depart,’ He once said to them, and by reason 
of the hardness of His word many left Him 
and departed.” If Philoxenus could be relied 
upon, this would supply a link in John vi. 
65-9, R.V. Thus :— 

** For this cause have I said unto you, that no man 
can come unto me, except it be given unto him of 
the Father. [If ye wish to go away, depart.] Upon 
this many of his disciples went back, and walked 
no more with him. Jesus said therefore unto the 
twelve, Would ye also go away? Simon Peter 
answered him, Lord, to whom shall we go? thou 
hast words of eternal life. And we have believed 
and know that thou art the Holy One of God.” 


The other quotation is a Pauline saying. 


Philoxenus cites the words of Paul from 
1 Thess. v. 16 and from Romans v. 3, and 
between them observes :— 

** And in another place he has also said, ‘ Rejoice 

in your hope and endure patiently your tribula- 
tions ; for from the patient endurance of tribulations 
the hope concerning the things which are to come 
increaseth in us.’” 
This has a Pauline ring about it, and recalls 
the account in Acts xiv. 22 of the preaching 
of Paul and Barnabas ‘“‘ that we must through 
much tribulation enter into the kingdom of 
God.” 

It would not be safe to be at all positive ; 
but the precise nature of these alleged quota- 
tions makes them noteworthy, and the first 
strikes one as a possible addition to the 
agrapha of Jesus.  Witttam E. A. Axon, 


British Eprrapus CataLtuNa.—Having 
lately copied the following epitaphs of two 
famous Englishmen who lie buried in Cata- 
lufia (or Catalunya, as Catalans write it), and 
being unaware if their text has been pub- 
lished in any work in the English language, 
I submit them to the notice of the readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ The first, in roman capitals, is 
on a stone slab in the pavement of a chapel 
of the great Aragonese Cistercian Abbey of 
Poblet, an hour's walk from the railway 
station of Espluga, in the province of Tarra- 
gona. Some of the letters are much worn 
out :— 

Hic . iacet . ex’mvs . 
D. Philippvs . de Whar 
ton. Anglvs . Dvx 
Marchio . et . comes 
de Wharton . Marchio 
de Malsbvrsi . et . Cachar (?) 
loch . comes . rathas 
easnvm . viceco 
mes . de. Winchindon 
Baro. de. Trim . eqves de 
S. Georgii . (alias 
de . la. Gerratera) 
obiit . in fide . ec 
clesiz . Catholic 
Romane . Popvleti 
ie. 31. Maii. 1731. 
The text of this was published, with some 
misprints, on p. 38 of a book entitled ‘ Restos 
Artisticos ¢ Inscripciones Sepulcrales del 
Monasterio de Poblet,’ by Angel del Arco y 
Molinero (Barcelona, 1897). 

The other, also in roman capitals, is on a 
slab of white marble which is fixed into the 
front of the cavalry barracks at Vilafranca 
del Panadés, in the province of Barcelona, and 
a copy of it, with a few slight inaccuracies, 
may be seen on p. 158 of ‘ Apuntes Histéricos 
de Vilafranca del Panadés y su Comarca’ 
(Vilafranca, Imprenta y Libreria de Pedro 
Alegret y Vilaré, 1887, 2* edicion) :— 
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D.O.M. 
Inclytvs 
Gvlielmvs . Hansoy . Anglvs 
D. Ioannis . Filivs 
Rei. Militaris . Peritissimvs 
Centvrio. Ale . xx. Britannorvm 
in. Acri. Pugna 
Adversvs . Gallos . Britanm . Hispaniweque 
fostes 
in. Campo . Oppidi . Monachorvm 
ivxta. Villafrancam . Peenorvm 
in . Catalonia } 
idibus . Septembris . an . 
svb. dvce.d. Friderico Bentinck 
fortiter . ocevbvit 
wtatis . sve. an. XXv 
vt. strenvi . adolescentis 
nomen . et . honos . exstent 
eivsdem . pygn . comilitones 
mcerentes . posvervnt 

annvente . illvst . episcopo . Barcinonensi. | 


Archologists sometimes have to collect | 
epitaphs, so it is best to commit copies of | 
them to paper, which in some circumstances | 
is more lasting than stone or metal. 

E. Dopeson. 

Ateneo Barcelonés. 


PsEuDO-BuRNSIAN Sones.—Every student | 
of Robert Burns will be familiar with that | 
pretty little song beginning 

The tither morn, when I forlorn 
Aneath an aik sat moaning, | 
as, indeed, this song is to be found in most of 
the collections of Burns’s poetry (cf. Robert | 
Chambers’s ‘ Burns,’ iv. 343 ; ‘The Centenary 
Burns,’ iii. 104). Its authenticity, assumed 
by Stenhouse, had been questioned by Scott 
Douglas, whose arguments, however, do not 
seem to have met with general approval. I} 
had quite forgotten this fact, so I was not a 
little astonished when, turning over the) 
leaves of the ‘Chearful Companion’ (Perth, 
1780 ; third edition, 1783), I came across three 
stanzas headed ‘The Surprise,’ which at 
first sight proved identical with our song, 
barring one or two insignificant differences 
only, such as “ fu trig” instead of sae trig, or 
“cock’d spruce” instead of cock’d spunk. I 
have no doubt that the song occurs in other 
song-books of the period, although, at pre- 
sent, I can only refer to the ‘Chearful Com- 
panion.’ At all events, the question may be 
now looked upon as finally settled. 

Another song which appears in many 
editions of the poet, and which probably is 
not Burns’s own, is the one beginning 

Wherefore sighing art thou, Phillis? 
Its two stanzas strike one from the first as 
rather un-Burnsian in respect to both style 
and sentiment, nor have they ever been 
claimed by Burns. I have sought for them in 


| p. 169). 


| sented in London in a few years. 


vain in Scott Douglas’s Library Edition and 


in Chambers’s ‘ Burns’; they are, however, 
included in ‘The Centenary Burns’ (vol. iii. 
It has been assumed generally that 
the song was first published in the fifth 
volume of the ‘Scots Musical Museum,’ in the 


| autumn (or winter ?) of 1796 ; but, as a matter 


of fact, it had made its appearance as early 
as 1792—viz., in vol. ii. of William Napier’s 
‘Selection of the Most Favourite Scots Songs,’ 
where it is stated, moreover, to be “by P. P.” 
(qy. Peter Pindar ?). 

I beg leave to add that I have succeeded in 
finding out the originals—hitherto unknown, 
so far as I can see—of some others of Burns’s 
songs, such as “Open the door to me, O,” 


'“Charlie he’s my darling,” “The tailor he 
;ecam here to woo,” ‘ Jockie’s taen the part- 


ing kiss,” “ Ay waukin, O,” &c. I hope to be 

able before long to lay these finds before the 

public. Ortro Rirrer. 
Berlin. 


‘Ben-Hur.’—The Jewish World of 4 April 
states that “there was only one real Ben-Hur 
in Jewish history, and he lived in the time of 
Joshua.” It continues :— 

“This is the third Jewish historical play pre- 
i More intense 
than either, but never so elegantly mounted, is a 
Yiddish opera-drama, ‘The Fall of Jerusalem,’ 
which in its turn is sueceeded by the ‘ Bar Cochba’ 
opera. Next in chronological order is Lessing’s 
‘ Nathan the Wise,’ which deals with the Crusadin 
time in Palestine. Emma Lazarus wrote a play of 
the same period concerning the Jews in Germany, 
so that if an attempt were made Jewish history 
could be put upon the stage in something like its 
sequence. Dr. Herzl’s ‘Modern Ghetto’ and Dr. 
Nordau’s ‘Dr. Kohn’ are the expression of the 
beginning of the twentieth century.” 

Are readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ aware that_there is 
a daily Jewish paper published in London, 
in Hebrew, the Jewish Express ? 


ALN. Q. 


Qurrics, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Tractnc From Grotrto.—In 1841, at the 
time of the discovery of the fresco of Dante 
yainted by Giotto in the Bargello, Florence, 
Mr. Seymour Kirkup, the English artist, 
made a tracing of the fresco, which he sent 
to Gabriele Rossetti. His son had it subse- 
quently in his possession, but at his death it 
was sold along with many other works of 
art of the painter-poet. Mr. W. M. Rossetti 
himself does not know for certain what has 
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become of the original tracing. Could any 
one say who owns it now? A reproduction, 
as is known, was made by the Arundel 
Society. Great value is attached by Italians 
to the tracing, as Prof. D’Ancona, the eminent 
scholar, in an article in La Lettura, claims 
for Mr. Kirkup the discovery of Giotto’s 
fresco. Errusco, 


“IN AN INTERESTING CONDITION.” — This 
happy and graceful equivalent for the older 
and more homely phrase “in the family 
way” does not appear to be registered in 
‘H.E.D.,’ so it is difficult for those who are 
interested in the history of English phrase- 
ology to find out when the phrase was first 
introduced, and gradually took the place of 
its older synonyms. I notice that it is the 
usual way in which the situation is referred 
toin the public press. In the Daily Telegraph, 
28 March, it occurs in a telegram from The 
Hague. The French also speak of a woman 
being “dans un état intéressant.” See, for 
example, ‘Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard,’ 
by A. France, p. 9. The Germans, too, use 
“in interessanten Umstianden.” Was the 
English phrase borrowed from France, or 
did the Poensh borrow from us? When 
did the phrase first appear in French or 
English literature? I was surprised to find 
that the phrase ‘“‘to be in an interesting 
situation ” occurs in ‘ The Slang Dictionary.’ 
Well, it is no longer slang. The Daily Tele- 
graph is incapable of such an indiscretion. 

CoMESTOR OXONIENSIS. 


Nat Lee.—What is known of Nat Lee; 
and in which of his tragedies do the following 
lines, ascribed toa man angry with a cardinal, 
occur 

Stand back, and let me mow this poppy down, 
This rank, red weed, that spoils the Church’s corn. 
The passage is quoted in Browning's ‘ Letters 
to his Wife,’ okihe metaphor it points must 
strike one for its beauty and originality. — 

{A full account of Lee is supplied in the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ The lines you seek occur in ‘Cwsar 
Borgia,’ Act L. sc. i., and are spoken by Orsino. 
For “* down” substitute of. Lee's ‘ Works,’ vol. ii., 
edition 1736. They are p. 25, each play being 
separately paged. 


Portrarr or I[.—I should be 
grateful for information as to the artist and 
the engraver to whom we are indebted for 
the portrait of Charles |. prefixed to his 
‘Large Declaration’ (1639). The portrait in 
question is very handsome, and it brings out 
Charles's likeness to his father, which is not 
very easily traceable in the portraits by 


like to know if this portrait has been repro- 

duced in any modern book dealing with the 

history of Charles I. Joun WILLCOCK. 
Lerwick. 


‘Tue Farrres’ Ferry.'—Some time in the 
year 1847 there appeared in a Dublin news- 
paper a translation from the German, 
entitled ‘The Fairies’ Ferry’ or something 
to that effect. The following lines are re- 
membered, and I should be glad if any of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ could give the entire 
poem :-— 

Then a voice was heard, *‘ Oh, ferryman dear, 

Here we are waiting, all of us here, 

With our pots and pans 
And little gold cans ; 
And our swift caravans 
Run swifter than man’s.” 
Ferrar. 
Little Gidding. 


Tue Man in THE Iron Mask.—Will any 
reader give me information on the Man in 
the Iron Mask other than that which I find 
in 8 S. iv. and v.? There is, I believe, an 
article on the subject in Z’emple Bar, May, 
1872. Amy TASKER. 

Colly Weston House, near Stamford. 

There is a book on the subject by Tighe Hopkins 
(Hurst & Blackett, 1901), reviewed in the Atheneum 
of 18 May. Later there was an article by Mr. 
Andrew Lang in the Monthly Review.) 


EvuLocies oF THE Brste By AND 
Darwin.—I am looking for a eulogy on the 
Bible by Prof. Huxley, also one by Darwin 
as to its value as a guide to this life. 

G. A. M. 


Arms or Kwyicuts.—Will any of your 
readers tell me the arms of the following 
knights, with the source from which the infor- 
mation has been obtained ? Thomas Esturmey 
(Sturmy), Theodore le Tyes, 1204 ; Stephen 
de Valinis, John de Sunnevil, 1249 ; Matthew 
Hanybal, 1254; Peter le Foix, 1302; Peter 
Skerk, 1304 ; Guy de Wolston, 1487. 

Joun 

Furlane, Greenfield, rid Oldham. 


Str Georrrey Pote.—This knight married 
Edith St. John, half-sister of Margaret Beau- 
fort, the mother of Henry VII. Is anything 
known as to his ancestry and as to whether he 
had any other children than Sir Richard Pole, 
who married Margaret, Countess of Salisbury! 

Ronatp Dixon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


Frrenps anp New Frrenps.’—Could 
you inform me where I might be able to 
obtain a copy of a short poem entitled ‘ Old 
Friends and New Friends’? I do not know 


Vandyke and Vander Werff. I should also 
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who the author is, but it runs on the lines 
that new friends are silver, but old friends 
are gold. Percy MEREDITH. 


Lonpon LIBRARIES IN THE ELIZABETHAN 
Era.—Commentators on Shakespeare explain 
many allusions and facts by references now 
to one and again to many recondite authors, 
to more, indeed, than can be now found in 
the British Museum. How far could such 
works have been within the possible reach of 
the dramatist? This question, I trust, will 
induce ‘N. & Q.,’ or some of its argus-eyed 
readers, to tell us whether any libraries 
existed in London three centuries ago. Were 
any such libraries accessible to the public 
or to players? How readily could they 
have been consulted in private or noble 
houses? ‘H.E.D. finds no earlier use of 
many words than in Shakespeare. Where 
did he get them? There are well-nigh forty 
such words compounded with the prefix 
en-, as “enwheel.” These I hold to be 


Shakespearian creations. But there are a| 
dozen more which ‘ H.E.D.’ has detected in | 


earlier writers. As those writers can hardly 


have been known to our dramatist, may not | 


the making of those additional instances be 
also set down to his credit? If we suppose 
him conversant with all the writers who 
are set down as using his words before him, 
we make him one of the greatest of book- 
worms. A further question which I beg 
*N. & Q.’ to answer is, What libraries existed 
in Elizabethan London? and how far were 
such collections accessible to our dramatist ? 
Answers will be helpful in determining his 
place as coiner of English words, as well as 
otherwise. James D. Butver. 
Madison, Wisconsin, U.S. 


Barker Cuirney.—lIn the years 1801, 1803, 
and 1804 patents were granted for covering 
roofs with slate, and for a washing com- 
pound, to Barker Chifney, who is described as 
‘of the city of London, gentleman.” Who 
was he? I thought that he might be related 
to the celebrated jockey of the same name, 
but there is no mention of Barker Chifney 
in the notice of his distinguished namesake 
Samuel in the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy.’ B. P. 

Rene=A SMALL Watercourse.—lI am told 
that this word (I am not sure as to the 
spelling) is current in Gloucestershire. Halli- 
well, in his dictionary, gives rin in the same 
sense, and rindel, a rivulet. From the /nter- 
médiaire, 10 Dec., 1901, col. 874, it is clear 
that ru and rin also mean a watercourse in 
the old language of France. Whence was 


the word derived? The writer in the Jnter- 

médiaire to whose words I am referring also 

speaks of the use of rime=hoarfrost in “notre 


“Duke.”—Can any reader give me an 
explanation of the meaning of the title 
“duc” or *‘duke” or “dux”? Does it mean 
chief or leader? Any information as to its 
origin and its application will oblige. 

GEORGE. 
(Consult ‘ H.E.D.,’ s.v.] 


SwayLecuirre.— What is the probable 
origin of the name of this parish, situated to 
the east of Whitstable, in Kent? Ina charter 
of King Eadred (946-55) the name is Swale- 
wanclife (Birch’s ‘Anglo-Saxon Charters,’ 
iii. 25); and at the Domesday Survey, Soan- 
clive. The “cliff” and “clive” terminations 
are both used at a later time. This cannot be 
from a cliff, as it is situated on low ground, 
and at the present day there is no high cliff, 
neither is the place on the Swayle estuary, 
but on the open sea-coast. The coast-line is 
being washed away, so that, perhaps, a thou- 
|sand years ago there may have been some 
high cliff. But Cliffe, near Rochester, is also 
in a marshy tract. Artaur Hussey. 
| Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


INscrIPTION ON —A friend of mine 
| has a seal on which are engraved the words 
“ Ofa taitoogoo.” Can any one translate this 
inscription or tell what language it is? 

E. Monrerra 
Madras. 


“Burr Weexk.”—In mining districts in the 
north of England, where wages are paid 
fortnightly, the alternate weeks are called 
“pay week” and “buff week” respectively. 
I do not find this expression in the ‘ H.E.D.,’ 
nor any use of the word “ buff” which seems 
to account for it. In the South Wales coal 
districts the expressions “pay week” and 
“blank week” are used. H. A. HARBEN, 


Bristow Famity.—Could any one give me 
any information regarding a Henry Bristow 
living at Yarmouth at the latter part of the 
seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and tell me whether he was con- 
nected with the Bristows of Ayot St. Law- 
rence ? G. H. W. 


LupO-MANNARO.”—A correspondent of the 
Antiquary of February writes :— 

“In Italy, however, the same _ expression, 
lupo-mannaro, is applied to unfortunate persons 
who are periodically afflicted with a form of mad- 
ness apparently peculiar to that country...... The 
attack of madness comes on when the moon is full. 
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eneote When the lupo-mannaro grows restless, the 
paroxysm seizes him, and he begins to howl like a 
wolf; his face becomes distorted...... and he runs 
along on all fours.” 

It would be interesting to know if this form 
of madness exists in other lands, a fact I 
have been unable to discover. Is this extra- 
ordinary form of madness confined to Italy ? 


Lines TO Dr. Jonnson.—I 
find the following unpublished (?) lines of 
Dr. 8S. Johnson (in the calligraphy of a lady) 
in an old copy of Arthur Murphy’s ‘ Life of 
David Garrick,’ as a kind of note or intro- 
duction to Murphy's remarks on ‘ Irene’ :— 
Dear is memory whene’er we wish to trace 
Receive those lines, which time cannot erace [sic] 
May that friend be happy (long absence may detain) 
Is every wish, that centres yet in Jane. 


It may be observed that Guillim’s editor 
was unfortunate in his dealing with the real 
| Wykehamical arms, the roses and chevrons ; 
| for on p. 21 of the ‘ Display’ (1724) he gives 
a drawing and description of these arms, 
and states that they formed 
| *the coat of Robert Pynk, D.D., Warden of New 

Colledge, who dy'd the 3" of November 1647. S.P. 
}and was buried in New Colledge Chapel, near the 
Pulpit.” 

In support of this statement he refers 
to a “MS. of Ant. 4 Wood’s Remarks de 
| Cora. Oxon., p. 82,” which he apparently 
|misunderstood ; for the reference is pre- 
sumably to the “note in Wood, MS., F. 4, 

. 82,” the effect of which is thus reproduced 
in ‘Wood’s Life and Times,’ Oxford Hist. 
Soc., i. 133, note 2 :— 

“Wood gives in colour the arms: ‘argent two 


The lady’s remarks below the lines are: “John- | gules seeded or 
son wrote those lines for you M. W. D., with | barbed vert [New College]: impaling, argent 9 


the very nice pen you made me—Adieu.” 
Who are “ Jane,” “ Adieu,” and “ M. W. D.”? 
There being no need for a capital if At is 
meant, [ interpret it M.W. D. The punctua- 
tion, if there was more than is here given, 
is now faded out. James Hayes. 

Ennis. 

(The ascription of the lines to Johnson needs 


corroboration. Does not “adieu” simply mean 
farewell 


Beglics. 


ARMS OF ETON AND WINCHESTER 
COLLEGES. 
(9 ix. 241.) 

THE arms attributed to Winchester College 
(St. Mary of Winton, near Winton) in Guillim’s 
‘Display of Heraldry’ (edition 1724), p. 132, 
are thus described :— 

“The Field is Sable, three Lilies slipped, their | 
Stalks, Seeds, Blades and Leaves, Argent. These 
Arms pertain to the Colledge of Winchester,” &c. 

In Mr. C. W. Holgate’s ‘ Winchester Long 
Rolls, 1653-1721,’ pp. xix-xxi, there is a 
valuable note upon the arms used on these 
rolls, which have never been other than the 
well-known roses and chevrons, either with 
or without the sword and keys. In the! 
course of this note, which is too long to 
reproduce here in its entirety, Mr. Holgate 
says :— 

“Here I may mention that there seems to be 
little, if any, foundation for the statement origin- | 
ally, I believe, made by Guillim, ‘that the Arms | 
which pertain to the Colledge of Winchester’ are 
Sable, three Lilies slipped, Argent. This question 
has been recently treated at some length in a 
vaper by the Rev. E. E. Dorling, printed in the | 

Vykehamist for Nov., 1898, No. 352.’ 


| lozenges in pale gules, on a bordure sable nine 


crosses patée fitchée or [Pynke]. 

See also Wood’s ‘Colleges and Halls’ (by 
Gutch, 1786), p. 209, where, at the foot of a 
copy of the memorial inscription in New Col- 
lege Chapel to Warden Pynke, his arms are 


| given thus :— 


** Arms—Arg. five Lozenges in pale Gul. within 
a Bordure Az. charged with eight Crosses patée 
fitchée Or.” 


Mr. Upat mentions Mr. R. T. Warner’s 


| statement in his excellent handbook, p. 212, 


that Magdalen College, Oxford, was “ origin- 
ally called Winchester College, Oxford.” I 
should be grateful for some instances of this 
manner of denoting Magdalen College. “ Win- 
chester College, Oxford,” in passages in which 
I have met with this title, has meant New 
College (St. Mary of Winton in 


Mr. Perceval Landon, in Archeologia 
Oxoniensis, part iv., 1894, p. 203, remarks 
that the arms of Magdalen College—Fusilly, 
ermine and sable, on a chief of the last three 
lilies argent— 

“‘record the connexion [the College having been 
founded in 1458 by William Patten of Waynflete, 
sometime Provost of Eton] in a singularly graceful 
way, the paternal arms of the founder being charged 
with a chief to commemorate the College of which 
he had been the first head master......Guillim, quot- 
ing Buddenus, remarks, ‘A parentibus accepit hujus 


| vite usuram, a collegio decus et dignitatem...... 


Gessit idcirco in eodem clypeo utriusque insignia, 
Rombos cum liliis.’ This is the received interpreta- 
tion, but it is often forgotten that the chief corre- 
sponds more closely with the old arms of Winchester 
College—Sable, three lilies argent—where he had 
been educated. Winchester now uses the same coat 
with New College—Argent, two chevronels sable 
between three roses gules, seeded or, barbed vert.” 
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And elsewhere he says :— 

“The Wykehams, an Oxfordshire family whose 
renotest ancestor is supposed to have lived in the 
time of King John, are found bearing the present 
arms of New College with red chevronels, Line the 
great Bishop of Winchester, whether his connexion 
with the family is clearly to be shown or not, 
acopted them, with the black ordinaries as a dis- 
tinction, both ‘for his College of St. Mary the Virgin 
of Winchester in Oxford, “and for his College “of 
St. Mary the Virgin in W inchester.” 

The great building bishop is supposed to 
have been the son of a carpenter, one John 
Longe, and some Heralds have asserted “ that 
in these arms we have the chevronels used in 
their primitive form as rafters or braces to 
indicate a mighty builder”; but the above 

uotation is sufficient to rebut this pleasing 

ction. 

With regard to the paternal arms of Bishop 
Waynflete — who, like Wykeham, as was 
indeed usual with ecclesiastics, took his 
surname from the place of his birth—Mr. 
H. A. Wilson, in his recent (1899) ‘ History 
of Magdalen,’ contends that 
the earliest of the coat [e.., that 
on Waynflete’s episcopal seal, and that on the seal 
of his a on the rhombi in the ‘ lozenge,’ 
not in the ‘fusil’ form, having their horizontal 
diameter about equal to their sides. But this use 
of the arms appears to have had no sanction by 
way of grant or confirmation till 1574, when Richard 
Lee, Portcullis, describes himself as having ‘rati- 
fied, confirmed, and recorded’ in his ‘ Visitacion 
made of the Universitie’ a coat which he declares 
to be ‘thauncient Armes belonginge ’ to the College. 
nid Lee’s drawing and attestation are preserved in 
the College of Arms: the field, in this drawing, 
is manifestly lozengy, and the lilies on the chief are 
argent, stalked and seeded or. This last feature 
(probably a slight variation from W ay nflete’s wate 
intentionally made by Portcullis in ‘confirming’ 
coat used without authority) appears in one or bon 
representations not only of the College arms, but of 
the arms of the Founder (distinguished by the 
presence of the Garter, or of a mitre) in the glass of 
the Hall windows.” 

Mr. W. H. St. John Hope gives the first 
shield of King’s College, Cambridge, the 
sister of Eton, from the seal made in 1443, 
and still in use, as Sable, a mitre pierced by 
a crozier (sic, pastoral staff ?), for St. Nicholas, 
between two lily flowers proper, for Our 
Lady ; a chief per pale azure, with a fleur-de- 
lis of F rance, and gules a lion of England. 

The present arms, granted in 1449, are 
Sable, three roses argent ; the chief as before. 

. R. Baywey. 


“ ENDORSEMENT”: “ DoRso - VENTRALITY ” 
(9 S. ix. 64, 212).—‘** It is not essential to the 
validity of an endorsement that it should be 
on the back of a bill or note ; it may equally 
well be on the face "—* By les on Bills,’ p. 176 


(16th edition, 1899), citing R. v. Bigg in 1717, 
where the head-note (1 Str. 18) is, “The 
writing cross the face of a_bank- note is 
properly called an indorsement.” In old 
cases even signatures on the face of a 
negotiable instrument are (I think) some- 
times so called. Another decision to the 
same effect as that cited is in er parte Yates 
‘2 De G. and J. at 192) in 1857. And so 
Judge Willis (‘ Negotiable Securities,’ 1896, 
lecture v., first paragraph) :— 

*“*T am bound to tell you that an acceptance ma 
be as well on the back as on the face of the bill, 
and that which people call an endorsement may be 
on the face of the instrument. Still I myself have 
never seen a bill of exchange in which the accept- 
ance was not on the face of it; I have never seen 
an endorsement which was not on the back.” 

HERMAN COHEN. 


Greek Epicram (9 8. ix. 147, 273).—Mr. 
Srrone’s, Mr. WAINEWRIGHT’s,and Mr. Axon’s 
replies (not mine) are, of course, correct. Of 
the Ep. v. 95, imitated by Swift, the follow- 
ing anonymous translation, which appeared 
in the London Magazine, February, 1734, is 
included in Dr. W ellesley’ ‘ Anthologia 
Polyglotta’ : 

Cyprus must now two Venuses adore, 

Ten are the Muses, and the Graces four. 

So charming Flavia’s wit, so sweet her face, 

She’s a new Muse, a Venus and a Grace. 

This version, by Prof. Goldwin Smith, of the 
Ep. of Callimachus (v. 146) is given in the 
same collection :— 

The Graces, three erewhile, are three no more ; 

A fourth is come with perfume sprinkled o’er. 

*Tis Berenice blest and fair: were she 

Away the Graces would no Graces be. 

Dr. Burges has another by F. H. M. :— 

Four are the Graces. With the three of old 

Be Berenice’s heavenly form enrolled, 

Breathing forth odours. They no more would be 

Graces themselves without her company. 

J. Mac-Carrtuy. 


‘Sir Water Scorr (9 §. iii. 346, 434; 
31, 134).— The play upon the words oxdros 
pet oxotia in the epigram on Scott occurs 
also in the following elegiac distich on 
Buchanan by Johannes Lundorpius. I copy 
it from an edition of Buchanan's ‘ Poemata,’ 
published at Amsterdam in 1687. It is to be 
found near the beginning of the book among 
other “virorum doctorum de Buchanano 

testimonia ” :— 
Kay, Bonaviive, rarpis wot, Kav 
Sd Vedros, ob oxoros 2, hows Sxorins. 


Possibly Lundorp wrote «7s. 
Epwarp 
The University, Adelaide, South Australia, 
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** BrisToL Look ” (9% §. ix. 148, 298).—The 
ridiculous explanation that appears in your 
impression of the 12th inst. in regard to the | 
above quotation makes a correction necessary. | 
I annotated the original query a few days | 
after it appeared, but it hardly then seemed 
to require further notice. It puts “ Harvey” 
instead of Hervey. The title “Lord” is 
naturally omitted. Lord Hervey is the third 
title of the Marquess of Bristol. The person | 
referred toin the paragraph is the present | 
Lord Bristol, who possibly was surprised at | 
Dicky Milnes’s (not then Lord Houghton) | 
observation. Lord Bristol was Lord Hervey 
till 1859, his father and grandfather being | 
both alive. This is a singularly ap psite | 
instance of how myths originate. Cardboard | 
and argot have as little to do with the ex- | 
pression as cabbages and cauliflower, or, for a | 
matter of that, the town of Bristol itself. I | 
enclose my card and beg to a pe 


“Say NOT THAT HE DID WELL” (9 S. ix. 
87).—Mr. F. M. Camititert Masor asks for 
the authorship of the following quotation :— 

Say not that he did well or ill, 
But say he did his best. 
1 have looked in vain in each succeeding issue | 
of ‘N. & Q. for a reply, being desirous to 
discover if my impression that the lines occur 
in a poem by Miss Mulock (Mrs. Craik) is 
correct. There is not much doubt, I think, 
as to this ; but I should like my verbal know- 
ledge of the stanza in which the lines cited 
occur rectified. [I am almost certain the 
following is not the exact reading :— 
And when 1 lie in the green kirkyard 
With the sod above my breast, 
Say not that he did well or ill, 
Only he did his best. 
Joun Gricor. 
105, Choumert Road, Peckham. 


FJREEK PRONUNCIATION 8. vii. 146, 351, 
449 ; viii. 74,192, 372,513; ix. 131, 251,311).— 
This discussion, which has wandered rather 
far away from its subject, might be consider- 
ably shortened if your correspondents W. H.B. 
and M. Havutrmont, before attempting to 
trace the origins of English words, would 
first make themselves acquainted with a few 
elewentary things in philology, and would 
look at such books as Skeat’s * Etymol. Dict.’ 
and Sweet’s ‘ Hist. of English Sounds’; they 
would then not suggest such an impossible 
origin for salt as Fr. sel, and would see that 
it really comes from Anglian salt, not West 
Saxon sea/t. Apparently there are still many 
who do not yet recognize that there were 


several dialects of O.E., and that modern 


standard English forms are not, as a rule, to 
be traced back to West Saxon —_, 20 


Sir Epmunp Berry Goprrey (7 8S. xii. 

314; 9 S. ii. 367, 414; iii. 16, 96).—A short 
time ago I bought a “lot” of old deeds, and 
among them I found an indenture 
** made the fifth day of November In the yeare of 
our Lord God According to the Accompt used in 
England one Thousand six hundred fiftie and seaven 
Betweene John Lles of Stanwell in the County of 
Middlesex Esquire of the one part and Edmund 
Berrey Godfrey Citizen and Woodmonger of London 
on the other part.” 
Was the latter the Sir Edmund Berrey God- 
frey, or “Sir Edmondbury Godfrey,” as he 
used to be called when the writer was at 
school, who has become known to history 
through his sensational murder on 17 Octo- 
ber, 1678—twenty-one years later? 

He is described in the document in ques- 
tion, which is a conveyance by gift to him of 
the estate of John Iles at Stanwell in Middle- 
“sister’s sonne of him the said John 

es. 

The estate consisted of :— 

1. ** The Farme house called Ludlowes.” 

2. * That Pightell or Parcell of Pasture adjoining 
to the Orchard [?) of the said Farme house.” 

3. “One Little Close of Pasture with sods |?] ad- 
joining to the River there, called Great Besses [?] 
Containing by Estimation Thirteene Acres with the 
Coppices and springs of the wood thereunto adjoin- 


ing. 

** One other close adjoining unto Great Besses [?] 
aforesaid with a Sawpitt now or heretofore in the 
same, commonly called or known by the name of 
Little Besses [?).” 

All the above pret ises were at the time or 
late in the occupation of Richard Finch and 
Thomas Russell. 

5. “ That water-mill...... late or sometime called 
aoe Peacockes Mill......late in the tenure of one 
Thomas Holland.” 

6. ** That dwelling house adjoining to the said Mill 
And......all Buildings &c. thereunto belonging.” 

7. ** Three Acres of Arable Land in Stonehillshott 
abutting south upon I verhedge,” 

8. T'wo Acres Lieing in Dymeadshott abutting 
south upon Dymead.” 

9. “‘One Acre of Land in Longrope Feild near 
Broomhedge.” 

These three “ parcells” of land were hereto- 
fore in the occupation of John Clarke and 
George Clarke. 

10. “One half acre of Arable Land......likewise in 
the Tenure or Occupation of the said John Clarke.” 

All these 
** Messuages, &c., with all Manner of Woods, 
Underwovw |s, Timber...... Hedgerows, Woods [?}, 
Commons, Commons of Pasture...... Reversions...... 
Fishinge, \Voodes [?] Profits, Commodities, Advan- 
tages, Emu luments, Privileges and Hereditaments 
whatsvever,” 
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are transferred to Edmund Berrey Godfrey, 
his heirs and assigns, for ever, 

“and to and for none other use and behoofe intent 
or purpose whatsoever.” 

It would be interesting to know whether 
this is the Sir Edmund Berrey Godfrey of 
history ; whether the places named, situated 
in the parish of Stanwell, can be identified ; 
and if so, in whose occupation they are and to 
what “use and behoofe” they are now put. 

Unfortunately the signature and seal of 
John Lles, or of Edmund Berrey Godfrey— 
whichever it was who signed this particular 
document —have been torn out (accidentally, 
I think), and only those of the witnesses, 
“Jam: Harrison,” “John Smith,” and “ Geo: 
Cooper, serv' to Brome Councell',” remain. 

J. P. Lewis. 


Pins anp Pixcusuions (9% S. ix. 209).— 
For the prehistoric pin Munro, ‘ Lake-Dwell- 
ings of Europe’ (1890), and similar works 
should be consulted. Part of vol. ii. of 
‘ British Manufacturing Industries,’ edited by 
G. P. Bevan (1878), gives some information 
as to production. J. D. 


Tue Last oF THE Pre-Vicrortan M.P.s 
(9 S. ix. 226).—For many years there has 
been a great doubt as to whether Mr. John 
Temple Leader is alive or dead. A question 
was asked by a correspondent in Westminster, 
a monthly illustrated review — unhappily 
since dead—on 1 September, 1897, concern- 
ing this gentleman, and it was there pointed 
out that a correspondent in ‘N. & Q.,’ signing 
H. T., at 8" S. xii. 91, for 31 July, 1897, 
stated that “J.T. Leader is still living, and 
was one of the stewards at the last dinner of 
the Newspaper Press Fund. He is also one 
of the three surviving original members of 
the Reform Club.” A reply to the query in 
Westminster was forthcoming in the follow- 
ing month, and in it were some very interest- 
ing notes on the various squibs and lampoons 
that appeared from time to time on account 
of the many and prolonged absences of this 
M.P. for Westminster—1837 - 47—from his 
Parliamentary duties. It is stated that he 
became a stock subject for ridicule in Punch, 
and on 8 February, 1845, there was a bur- 
lesque advertisement under the head of ‘ The 
Absent One’ to this effect : 

“Mr. John Leader, you are earnestly implored, 
if you will not come home to your misrepresented 
constituents, at all events to send back the repre- 
sentation of the City you have taken away with 
you. Please address to the Steward of the Chiltern 
fundreds.” 

Other squibs of a like character appeared 
at intervals, one stating “Gone to Cannes. 


Won’t be back till next election.” A London 
paper (I believe the Daily News) recorded 
about 1897 that he was alive and residing 
near Florence, but there really appeared to 
be no certainty as to his whereabouts, 
although it was “probably not in this 
country, as his fondness for the Continent was 
well known.” E. 

71, Turner Buildings, Millbank, 

SEVENTEENTH - CENTURY PLAGIARY: 
*ViInDEX AnGLIcUS’ viii. 457; ix. 112). 
—The first edition of Camden's ‘ Kemaines’ 
was published in 1605, and the second in 
1614. The writer's own words are decisive, 
one would think, on that point. In his dedi- 
cation to Sir Robert Cotton he says :— 

“Pardon me, Right Worthy Baronet, if at the 

Printers request, | addresse these Remaines with 
some supplement, to you againe in the same wordes, 
I did ten yeares since.” 
It is clear from this statement that there 
could have been no other edition published 
between the dates mentioned. Even if there 
had been a reprint of the first (of which there 
is no record) it would have been, to use the 
»0et’s phrase, “Only this and nothing more.” 
The interesting dedication from which I have 
quoted is thus dated: ** From my Lodging, 
xxx. Iunii. 1614,” and has the letters “ M. N.” 
appended, which are the finals of William 
Camden. This curious manner of concealing 
the authorship from all but intimate friends 
is doubtless to be explained by the fact that 
the compiler of the volume considered it to 
be of little value. He calls it “this silly, 
pittifull, and poore Treatise,......being onely 
the rude rubble and out-cast rubbish (as you 
know) of a greater and more serious worke.” 
From what has been said it is evident that 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ must 
be wrong when it speaks of a second edition 
of the ‘ Remaines’ in 1605, in which Carew’s 
‘Epistle’ appeared. It would have been 
correct in saying “the first edition,” for, as 
| the paper is not marked with an asterisk, it 
| forms no part of the “supplement” to which 
|the writer refers, and must therefore have 
| been printed in 1605, It has already been 
noted that all fresh matter incorporated in 
| the edition of 1614 is thus distinguished. I 
jhave seen a copy of the one edited by 
| Philipot in 1637: “The fift Impression with 
| many rare Antiquities never before imprinted. 
By the industry and care of Iohn Philipot, 
Somerset Herald.” He has taken consider- 
able liberties in the way of omission and 
commission, but has nothing to say regard- 
ing the history of the volume or its author. 

By the way, I observe that there is a sketch 
of the two Sir Henry Goodyers in one of 
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the supplementary volumes of the ‘Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,’ in which the 
epitaph printed in Camden’s ‘ Remaines,’ 
1614, p. 377 (and also, for the reason already 
given, in 1605), is once more gravely applied 
to the second Sir Henry, who died “ March 
18, 1627,” according to the writer. Your 
esteemed correspondent Mr. Percy Simpson 
gives the following year as the date. It is 
a matter dealing with the “Old” and the 
“New Style,” I take it, so the latter state- 
ment is no doubt correct. If reference had 
been made to this series of ‘N. & Q.’ the 


repetition of the ludicrous blunder regarding | 


the epitaph would have been avoided, for in 
this one thing at least Mr. Simpson and 
myself agreed, that the lines could not have 
been written in 1614 (not to speak of 1605) 
in commemoration of a man who ended his 
career in 1628. Apart from this mistake, one 
regrets that the sketch is so meagre and un- 
satisfactory, especially so far as the elder Sir 
Henry Goodyer is concerned. 
Joun T. Curry. 


Tue Mirre (9 §. viii. 324, 493, 531; ix. 
174).—John Sharp, who succeeded Thomas 
Lamplugh as Archbishop of York in 1691, is 
also represented in a mitre on his monument 
in the Ladye Chapel of York Minster. He 
died in 1713. An engraving of the tomb will 
be found in Drake, p. 468. The efligy, of 
the lively kind, has supported itself in a very 
uncomfortable semi-recumbent position on its 
elbow for well-nigh two centuries. Looking 
at it, one remembers a striking passage in 
Mr. George Gilbert Scott’s ‘History of 
English Church Architecture’ touching “ the 
resurrection of effigies.” Let me have the 
pleasure of repeating it :— 


“In the earliest monumental figures the hands | 


are crossed upon the breast, and the attitude is 
that of death-like rest. Then, though this quiet 
slumber is still unruftled, there are signs as of a half- 


consciousness, and the hands are joined in prayer. 


The knight reposing upon his tomb becomes aware 
of his lady lying by his side, and, half in tender- 
ness, half in sleep, he lays his hand in hers. But 
the hour of waking is at hand, the stony figures 
turn upon their sides, they raise themselves slowly 
upon an elbow, and gaze, still somewhat drowsily, 
about them. Ere long they rise, now fully 


awakened, and pose upon their knees in prayer; 


soon, grown weary of the pious posture, they seat 
themselves in curule chairs, with a cold sic sedehat, 
At the last, clad in toga, or in breeches, as the 
case may be, they stand erect upon their feet, and 
marshal armies or harangue senates, in all the 
affected realism of the stage.”—P. 166, foot-note. 


Sr. SwITHIn. 


Sraunton, WorcesTersHire (9 S. viii. 


383, 510 ; ix. 11, 92, 110, 170, 217).—The only 
correspondent who has been able to locate 
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this parish is Srr It is eight 
miles north of Gloucester. Although once, 
according to Nash, it was granted a charter 
to hold a market every Wednesday through- 
out the year, and a fair during the week 
|after St. James’s Day, the authorities since 
| have succeeded in making it lost and un- 
known. Roman remains have been found 
here, and the church is partly Saxon. The 
Whittingtons held the manor for some time, 
but the manor house would appear to have 
been built by a family whose arms are over 
the door—viz., a lion rampant between 
crosses fitchy. The doorway is Norman. 
ee, attributes the arms to De Haute- 
ville. 

One Hawkinus de Hawville was King 
| John’s falconer when that monarch hunted 
at Gloucester, and the question arises whether 
| this was not his residence, being in the Chase 
| of Cors and near unto the Malvern Chase. 
| The arms on a monument in the church are 
| those of the Whittingtons, St. Lowes, Hor- 
| tons, and Stauntons. 
| I helieve that residents in this forgotten 
parish were disqualified from the office of 
coroner for Worcestershire because of their 
distance from Worcester; and this fact is 
recorded of Roger de Staunton, 1316. Wil- 
liam Whittington married the heiress of John 
de Staunton, 1399, and held the manor under 
Roger Mortimer, Earl of March. Any in- 
formation would be greatly valued. 

J. G. Hawks. 

Queen Cunecunpa (9 S. ix. 189).—Lut- 
burg might be an abbreviation of Lutzem- 
burgum—z.e., Luxemburgum, the birthplace 
of Queen Cunegunda, whose burial-place was, 
however, Bamberg. H. K. 


PorTRAITS OF FEMALE Ficuters (9™ §. ix. 
| 68, 156).—In the list of female warriors given 
|at the first reference I do not see the name 
of Mrs. Christian Davies. The second edition 
| of the ‘ Life and Adventures’ of this British 
| amazon was published on 25 September, 1741 
(Daily Advertiser of that date). This Mrs. 
Davies served as a foot soldier and dragoon 
in several campaigns under King William 
land the Duke of Marlborough. She was 
made a pensioner of Chelsea College by Queen 
| Anne, and so continued till her p ate Pos- 
sibly it contained a portrait for frontis- 
piece. There is a steel-plate portrait of the 
Chevalier d’Eon in the Vew Wonderful Maga- 
vine. vol. ii. J. Hotpen 
Wimbledon Park Road. 


If my memory does not play me false, there 
is, in one of the cases in the Castle Museum 
at Lewes, a painting of Phebe Hassel on 
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glass. Her gravestone, it will be remembered, 
is still to be seen in Brighton Churchyard. 
Your correspondent will find numerous por- 
traits of the Chevalier d’Eon, one from the 
painting by Angelica Kauffmann, in ‘The True 
Story of the Chevalier d’Eon,’ by E. A. 
Vizetelly, 1895. Cuas. H. Crovcu. 

5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 

May I direct Mrs. Emtty Kerr’s attention 
to a German “ woman who fought” ? She was 
Eleonore Prochaska, born 11 March, 1785, at 
Potsdam, as the daughter of a sergeant. 
After being brought up in the military 
orphanage of that town. she became a cook 
in some citizen’s house. When the great war 
against Napoleon broke out in 1813 she was 
led away by enthusiasm to quit her town 
secretly ; by selling her poor belongings she 
procured male attire and weapons, and en- 
listed under the name of August Renz in the 
Liitzow Corps. On account of her tall slender 
figure her sex was not discovered until she 
was mortally wounded. This happened in 
the encounter in the Géhrde Forest, Regie- 
rungsbezirk Liineburg, Kreis Dannenberg 
(16 Sept., 1813). The Prussians were there 
attempting to storm a hill occupied by the 
French, she acting asa drummer. In 1863 a 
monument in memory of her was erected in 
the churchyard at Dannenberg, and another 
in 1889 in the old churchyard of Potsdam. 
When a boy I often saw cheap illustrations 
representing her, and my mother told me 
about her. 

Another German heroine was Johanna 
Staegemann, “the maiden of Liineburg.” 
The allies under Dérnberg’s command met 
the French under Morand (2 April, 1813), 
and the engagement ended in a victory for 
them. When ammunition became scarce in 
the front, Johanna, a young peasant girl, 
helped her fighting countrymen by carrying 
cartridges in her apron from the rear. If 
further particulars or references are wanted 
I will try to provide them. G. Krurcer. 

Berlin. 


“Rout” (9% §. ix. 65, 198).—This word 
survives also in “ rout-cakes,” which are still 
sold by confectioners. They are sweet biscuits 
sha somewhat like a bunch of filberts. 


“ KEEP YOUR HAIR ON ” (9S. ix. 184).—My 
earliest recollection of this saying traces it 
no further back than the fall of 1871. At 
the Lord Mayor's Show in 1869 it was not 
heard in the streets. On Thanksgiving Day, 
February, 1872, it became a sudden furore. 
During the crush at the procession, and the 
even worse crush at the illuminations, people 
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were sometimes hard put to it to “keep in 
their rag.” But then, as since, the cus- 
tomary reply from the good-tempered sort 
(of whom there are numbers in the world), 
when told to “keep their hair on,” was 
** Haven't lost it yet.” Some few years ago 
Lord Goschen said, in one of his public 
speeches, that many of the slang or “cant” 
words in popular use originated in the 
schools oi colleges of this country. He 
instanced ‘‘ bloke” and “ mug ”(“ mugster ”). 
To show that “keep your hair on” had 
probably a_ likewise collegiate (or aca- 
demic) origin, I should like to quote a few 
lines from Barrére’s ‘Argot and Slang: a 
New French and English Dictionary of Cant 
Words,’ 1887 :— 

“The English public schools, but especially the 
military establishments, seem to not unim- 
portant manufacturing centres for slang. Only a 
small proportion, however, of the expressions 
coined there appear to have been adopted by the 
general slang- talking public, as most are local 
terms, and can only be used at their own birth- 
place...... At Harrow...... a man who is vexed or 
angry ‘loses his shirt’ or his ‘hair’; at Shrews- 
bury he is ‘ in a swot’; and at Winchester ‘front.’” 

Hersert B. Clayton. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


More than twenty years ago I was coming 
down one of the poorer streets of Hull and 
met a boy going to school smoking. I vainly 
tried to snatch the pipe out of his mouth. 
When the lad had gota safe distance from 
me he lifted his right hand to his nose, ex- 
tended his fingers fan-like, and called out to 
me, “ Keep your ‘air on.” I amable to fix the 

riod in my mind, as I well remember the 
Sone in which I then lived. 

ANDREWS. 

Royal Institution, Hull. 


I certainly recollect hearing this phrase 
used in the sense of “ Don’t be too excited” 
as far back as 1853, and have no doubt it was 
then well established. E. F. D. C. 


No doubt the slang sense illustrated in 
‘N.E.D.’ is distinct from the literal meaning 
in Holcroft. But the underlying thought 
which gave rise to the expression in 1799 
must surely have led directly to the slang 
sense long before 1883. A man is bidden to 
“keep his hair on ”—i.e., not to allow himself 
to be ruffled by the storm of a er ae ery 
The thought, which is exaggeration of fact in 
the one case, becomes metaphorical in the 
other, but the thought is the same. 

W. C. Bz 


Tre’s Eve (9 S. ix. 109, 238).—Jamieson 
is correct in saying that Tib or Tibbie is 
used in Scotland as a variant on Isobel or 
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Isabella. I know several instances of the|and true genius. He has had as an artist 
usage at the present time. Paterson, in his | (although at the period shamefully pirated 
‘Contemporaries of Burns,’ introduces the|from) only one genuine imitator. As the 
notice of Isobel Pagan of Muirkirk with the | last-named artist is still with us I refrain 
remark, “Isobel or Tibbie Pagan is the re-| from mentioning names. In “ Dicks’s Eng- 
puted authoress of the following version of | lish Library” (published quite recently) will 
*Ca’ the Yowes to the Knowes.’” Through-| be found many of the poems and drawings 
out his article he uses Tibbie as often as|of Hood which appeared in his ‘Comic 
Isobel, thus, no doubt, recording the name| Annual.’ To the best of my knowledge 
by which the beldam had been familiarly | it was in Hood’s ‘Comic Annual’ that Sir 
known in her lifetime. Tuomas Bayne. | John Gilbert (frontispiece, 1839) and John 
, : | Leech, who illustrated the entire volume 
In the spurious second part of ‘Don! 5. 842, made their (almost) maiden 
Quixote there is a passage, bk. vi. chap. iii. attempts at woodcut illustrations. It 
p._ 348, of Capt. John Stevens's translation |i, trye that Leech had drawn for Punch 
(1705), which may be of use in discussing | earjy in 1841; but his talents were not at 
this expression. Sancho Panza is made to| the’ time appreciated very highly by the 
say, “ What will my poor master Don Quixote promoters of the London Charivari. The 
be in the hands of that confounded Goliah, publishers of Hood’s ‘Comic Annual’ were : 
who is like to sell all our guts for fiddle-| jg Hurst, Chance «& Co. ; 1831-4, Charles 
strings, if good Saint Tib does not assist us?” | pi}¢. 1935-9, A. H. Baily & Co.; 1842, Henry 
I am unable to refer to the original or to| Colburn. The ‘Annual’ did not appear in 1840, 
ony of the three other English translations. | and seems to have been finally discontinued 
Perhaps some of x | fellow-readers will do) in 1842, probably owing to Hood’s unfortunate 
so and let us know the result. Saint Tib * | illness. Golatenl costes of the ‘Comic Annual’ 
might be a similar translation to “ By Jingo,” | are now very scarce; bound volumes in 
into which the * Par Dieu” of Rabelais was | « mint” condition should be of some value. 
turned. E. G. B. Herpert B. Crayton. 


“Putque” (9t S. ix. 226).—Though not 39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


bearing upon the point in question, the fol MaTuews or Truro (9 S. ix. 229).—The 
lowing extract from Ruxton’s ‘ Mexico’ may | two following extracts from a catalogue re- 
be found interesting :— cently received from Mr. James Coleman, of 

“From every Pulque-shop is heard the twanging | Tottenham Terrace, Tottenham, London, N., 
of guitars, and the quivering notes of thecanfa‘ores, | may afford some clue to Mr. MATTHEWS, as 
| Norflle and Cornwall have been tried with 


The ular choru: , is :— 
pop orus of one of these is “11. Berkshire. Deed between Anne Lane, of 


supe ane on pelgeet Banbury, and Sarah Playdell, of the city of Oxford, 

and Edward Bacon, of Milton, in the county of 

En el ng Berks, gent., relates to land, &c., there in the 

es: a ee tenure of William Mathews, in the town of Abing- 
which is thus poetically rendered :— don, with signatures and seals of Sarah Playdell 


and Edward Bacon ; dated 1695.” 

** 283. Mathews [sic] Family and their Estates, 
in the county of Essex, in the parishes of Kelve- 
Prefer it to wine. Cogges places 

adjoining soic e ourt o lancer in 
N. Buchanan, January, 1785 ; the names of the and 

Comic Annuat (9* S. ix. 188).—The work | farms, the rentals and terms, quantities, acres, 
tion, © which appeared about sixty years ago,” trial took place in 1784 and the wot in 1785.” 
was Hood's ‘Comic Annual, 1830-42. it Note. ‘“‘ Maybe there is a good balance waiting 
was run upon very similar lines to Cruik-| in the Court for some fortunate family of Mathew 
shank’s ‘Comic Almanack,’ but without the | yet.” 
artistic aid of King George. The illustra- I understand my uncle-in-law, the Rev. 
tions, the literary part, the jokes, and so on, | Joseph Hardinge- Matthews, of Hollywood, 
were, with a few exceptions, entirely the | near Birmingham, and his brother William (?) 
work of Tom Hood. His drawings, though | were born at Newbury, Berkshire. Their 
cut by the best engravers of the time— | father, I believe, had grounds for thinking 
Bonner, Branston, and others—were strangely | he was the heir of a relation who died many 
crude ; yet they were full of originality, wit, | years ago, leaving large estates in Jamaica 


Know ye what pulque is? 
Liquor divine ! 
Angels in heaven 
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or elsewhere. He is reported to have spent 
a fortune of several thousands of pounds in 
trying to prove the claim and in searching 
registers, but he failed, I understand, owing 
to the absence of the connecting link of one 
entry, which he knew to exist, but could not 
find. Ronatp Drxon. 
46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


Curist’s HosprraL: THE OF THE 
“Bruges” (9 §, viii. 283; ix. 231, 251).—The 
Standard of April 21st contains the following 
interesting account of the closing of the old 
school :— 

**Only a few boys had remained within the gates 
during Friday night, a portion of which was spent 
in the observance of a custom which will, no doubt, 
appeal to the sympathies of *Old Blues’ all over 
the world. The ‘Grecians’ formed a long single 
file, each youth carrying a candle, and as they beat 
the boundaries of the hospital they kicked at 
walls of well-known spots bearing such mystic 
geographical expressions as ‘Gymmer Door,’ ‘Sixes 
Tubby’s Hole,’ ‘The Rid’s Staircase,’ ‘The Z 
Minor,’ and ‘ Haggery Stairs.’ The perambulation 
having been completed to the intense satisfaction 
of all concerned, the boys stretched hands across 
the playground, and, marching up and down three 
times, sang ‘Auld Lang Syne.’ The quaint cere- 
mony concluded with lusty cheers for the pious 
founder and benefactors.” ss 

A. N. Q. 


PaRIsH REGISTERS; THEIR CARE AND Pro- 
TECTION (9 S. ix. 168).—The case cited by 
H. G. K. is certainly scandalous in the last 
degree, but it is not worse than two or three 
that have come to my knowledge in the 
course of twenty years’ experience. I also 
could give the name of a parish whose 
registers were deliberately burnt by the 
incumbent only a few years ago — but 
without the somewhat palliating circum- 
stance of a copy previously prepared. I 
know another instance where the parish 
registers are kept at a farmhouse. 

Another aspect of this urgent question is 
the frequent practice of exacting prohibitive 
fees from genealogists and antiquaries whose 
work necessitates a general search through 
the registers. This is commonly supposed to 
be legal, but I doubt it very much. The fees 
fixed by statute were never intended to 
apply to a literary search. It is absurd to 
suppose it. They were meant to be charged 
for particular entries required for legal 
purposes. Yet historical investigation is 
often checked in mid-stream by a hopelessly 
conscientious insistence, on the custodian’s 
part, that the full fees are to be paid— 
amounting to many pounds in an ordinary 
case. I admit that such custodians are a 
minority of the clergy. Courteous and in- 
telligent liberality is much more common, 


But cases of the other sort are numerous 
enough and sufficiently scandalous to call 
urgently for a remedy. What antiquarian 
workers want to know is, When are we to 
expect the introduction into Parliament of a 
Bill similar to that drawn years ago by the 
late Mr. William Copeland Borlase, M.P., 
with the object of giving us relief in this 
re It is monstrous that records of 
such priceless value as church registers 
should be left in any custody but that of the 
Master of the Rolls. They are perishing b 
the dozen every year. I could furnis 
abundant evidence of their rapid and irre- 
coverable loss. If they are to be saved, it 
must be done at once. 

Joun Hopson MatrHews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Is H. G. K. aware that the existing form 
of entry in marriage registers does not go 
back further than the year 1754, having been 
prescribed in the Marriage Act passed in 
1753? He does not mention the year to 
which his inquiry related, but the names of 
witnesses and other matter not judged 
material, as he supposes, are not to be found 
recorded before the date above mentioned. 
The book in use in my parish from 1754 to 
1812, in pursuance of the Act of 1753, was 
published by Joseph Fox, “Parish Clerk to 
the Honourable the House of Commons” and 
|“ Bookseller in Westminster Hall,” and also 
by Benjamin Dod, ‘‘ Bookseller to the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge.” There 
is also a register of banns similarly published. 
Probably the proceeding which appears to 
H. G. K. to be “monstrous” is only an evi- 
dence of the care of the curate at the time 
who, finding the old registers tattered and 
decaying, may have copied them for preserva- 
tion, attesting them by his own signature 
and those of the churchwardens in accord- 
ance with the canon of 1603. But, never- 
theless, the originals should also have been 
carefully kept. W. D. Macray. 

Ducklington Rectory, Oxon. 


There can, of course, be only one answer to 
H.G. K. The copy to which he refers is 
useless alike for law and history. Wh 
nothing is done for the protection of es 
|registers is a mystery, and now that the 
|Chureh is every year admitting more and 
more uneducated men the danger is growing. 
I know a Cornish parish where the old regis- 
ters lie about, part on the vestry floor and 
part in an open box, yet the vicar, instead of 

ing suspended, has just received a g 

romotion. Not all the clergy are thus 


ignorant and selfish. In another Cornish 
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parish where the old volumes are very worn 
the vicar has had a copy made, that you may 
search that first re only turn to the 
original when you know that what you seek 
is there. Two years’ “hard” would be a mild 
punishment for H. G. K.’s vicar. YoRec. 


Wixp Fork-tore (9 §. ix. 148).—On 
25 March, 1901, a working man remarked to 
me, in the course of conversation about the 
cold wind then prevalent, “The sun crossed 
the line to-day, so we shall have these east 
winds for the next three months.” So far as 
this district was concerned his prophecy 
was wonderfully correct. On two occasions 
the wind blew hard from the south-west for 
a day or two, but during the remainder of 
the time it came most persistently from the 
east or north-east. Fr. R. R. 

Betchworth, Surrey. 


One of our local sayings is to the following 
effect: “Where the wind is on Martinmas 
Eve there it will prevail all through the 
winter.” (See 8" S. xii. 88, 158, 212.) 

Joan T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


It is a common belief among Suffolk fisher- 
men that if the wind is in the east at the 
vernal equinox it will remain in the east 
till the turn of the sun. F. J. C. 


The north-east winds that prevail in the 
spring about the time of the blowing of the 
blackthorn were known to our rural fore- 
fathers as the “ blackthorn winds”; and in 
White’s ‘Selborne’ (Warne’s Chandos Classics, 
p. 429) we are told that the blackthorn 
usually blossoms while the cold north-east 
winds blow, so that the harsh, rugged 
weather obtaining at this season is called 
by the country people blackthorn winter. 

J. Hotp—eN 


The same superstition has been already 
recorded in 6 §S. i. 254, but the query 
elicited no reply. 
Everarp Home CoLeMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


as Reviewer (9 ix. 168).—In 
1884 my friend Alexander Ireland published 
the twelfth edition of the ‘ Vestiges,’ giving 
in a long introduction an account of the 
authorship. In an appendix to the introduc- 
tion, p. xxix, he quotes from a letter, “The 
April number of the Zdinburgh Review (1860) 
gente’ Prof. Huxley, of the School of Mines, has 
become an ardent apostle of this doctrine.” 
This may give Prov. Francis Darwin a clue 
to the review inquired after. CLI0. 

Bolton. 


WASSAILING THE APPLE-TREE S., ix. 287). 
—It may be as well to note that “ Wootton 
Basset, near Minehead,” is evidently a mis- 
take for Wootton Courtney, a village some 
four miles inland from that town. Wootton 
Basset is a well-known station on the Great 
Western Railway, six miles from Swindon. 

SHERBORNE. 


Wiscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Extracts from Account Rolls of the Abbey of Dur- 
ham. Edited by Canon Fowler, D.C.L. 3 vols. 
(Durham, Andrews & Co.) 

Canon Fow er is a laborious and learned anti- 

quary. He has already edited for the Surtees and 

other societies more manuscripts relating to the 
north of England than we have space to name. 

Ripon and Selby will be indebted to him for ever 

for the work he has accomplished in elucidating 

their monastic history, and his edition of the Latin 
life of St. Cuthbert, with the companion volume 
containing the Middle English life, is, as all students 
know, valuable for the knowledge supplied and the 
careful manner in which both are edited. We 
think we have read all that Canon Fowler has 
published, and must say without hesitation that 
the volumes before us are by far the most important 
contribution to history that he has yet produced. 
The labour expended in compiling the work would 
have overwhelmed most of us, however enthusiastic 
we may have felt ourselves to be. There were 
many hundreds of rolls before the editor, not a few 
of them in a mutilated and frail condition. Every 
line of all these had to be carefully pondered over 
before the extracts for publication could be copied 
for the press, for we need not say that, with such a 
vast mass of evidence to deal with, Canon Fowler 
found it impossible to give everything. We cannot 
but wish that the whole series could have been 
preserved in type, but neither the Surtees nor any 
other society could have ventured on the great 
outlay which would have been requisite. A time 
may, and we trust will soon, come when the minds 
of the rich have become sutliciently enlightened to 
appreciate the value of historical documents alike 
for ourselves and those who come after us, at home 
or far away. When that period arrives we shall 
doubtless have the Durham rolls printed in their 
entirety. For the present it is but a counsel of 
perfection to say that, whatever text is printed, 
every word of it should be given. The editor of 
these volumes has gone as near to this as was pos- 
sible: he has given his readers everything that he 
regarded as of importance, including all the Middle 
English words which are blended with the text. Of 
these there are not a few, for when the medieval 
accountants failed to remember or invent a suit- 
able Latin term they uever had any hesitation in 
diverging into the vernacular. This, as has been 
pointed out by Dr. Murray, has been “of immense 
value in enlarging our knowledge of the English 
vocabulary of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and early 
sixteenth centuries.” The older school of anti- 
quaries, when they printed ancient documents, 
rarely furnished their books with an index, and 
when they did so it was usually of a very imperfect 
character. Canon Fowler has avoided this error. 


‘ 
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His index is copious and, so far as we have tested 
it, extremely accurate. But the great feature of 
the work is the glossary. We are constrained to 
say that it is at once the amplest and most scholar- 
like production of its kind with which we are 
acquainted. There does not seem to be an out-of- 
the-way word in the whole of the three volumes 
that has not been explained or, when that was 
found impossible, at least recorded, so that the 
student of the future, who may be so fortunate as 
to come upon it elsewhere, may have all the help 
which these rolls can supply. So eminently ser- 
viceable will this glossary be found, that we would 
suggest that it should be issued in a separate form, 
that students of language may have it at hand 
for instant reference. 

Jnder ‘ Pestell’ there is some curious informa- 
tion, as it witnesses to the survival of a word which 
has long dropped out of what people perversely 
call “ good English.” The monks of Durham were 
wont to speak of pigs’ feet and shanks as pestles, 
though, we believe, the word does not survive in 
this sense in the local dialect of the bishopric. It 
still lives, however, in the West Riding of York- 
shire, and we are informed that in North Lincoln- 
shire you may still hear people say to those who 
are over-eager in their work, and consequently 
always in a bustle, “ Do it by degrees, as the cat ate 
the pestle.” The intermingling of bones and flesh in 
the feet and legs of a pig is complex, and a cat has 
to spend a long time over a pestle, when one is 
given to her, fore she has disentangled what 
she wants. There is an interesting note on ‘Green 
Wax,’ which was used for sealing certified extracts 
relating to fines. Canon Fowler finds that green 
wax was manufactured in the monastery. Was 
this wax tinted green, or was it wax in a fresh 
state that is meant by this name? We have 
read of green candles being used in the services of 
the Church; but there is another suggestion that 
ought not to be passed over in silence. It is pro- 
bable that wax of a green colour may have been 
required for official purposes. The Bishop of Dur- 
ham exercised princely authority, and it may well 
be that wax of this tint was used by his officials, 
as it was in the Exchequer of Westminster. We 
have somewhere seen the royal Court official who 
gave out these documents called ‘* Master Green- 
wax” or the ** Greenwax Man,” but cannot remem- 
ber where the entries are to be found. or 
thyll, ** the bottom of a coal-seam,” is a dialecc word 
at present in use in the north of England and in 
Scotland. The present form is /i//. 1t was used by 
Sir Walter Scott to indicate the hard, stony clay 
which in many places underlies the surface soil. 
Like many er words which have survived on 
the lips of the peasantry, it has been promoted 
from its low estate in recent days, and is now 
“ae used by geologists to indicate the glacial 

rift 

The introduction is very able. We wish it had 
been longer. It is in great part occupied by an 
account of the duties of the various officers of 
the monastery. We do not remember elsewhere 
anything relating to Benedictine officialdom at 
once so complete and so lucid. The reader 
must, however, bear in mind that he has not 
here an account of the establishment as it existed 
in an ordinary Benedictine monastery. Durham 
was one of the greatest and most wealthy houses 
of the order in the island, so that we must 
not suppose that a staff such as Canon Fowler 


describes was to be found in the ordinary Benedic- 
tine houses which studded the land. The Lord 
Prior, “besides being an eminent ecclesiastic, 
was a great county magnate, ranking with the 
Nevilles of Raby and Branspeth, the Percys of 
Alnwick, and the rest of the Northern nobles, 
while in Durham itself he kept a state only a little 
inferior to that of the great Prince Bishop. himself.” 

One of the great char ms of the book is that it 
treats of men of all ranks and conditions, from 
English and Scottish royalties down to Thomas 
Talpator, the molecatcher, who represented a state 
of life which we may assume, in all contidence, was 
a far older one than that of kings, as we know of 
them in times to which history reaches. 


Lives and Legends of the Evangelists, Apostles, and 
other Early Saints. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. (Bell 
& Sons.) 

In the great rush of new books that marked the 

beginning of the present season Mrs. Arthur Bell’s 

work on the anines in Christian art was passed over, 

a fate it is far from deserving. It is, indeed, a 

valuable and an important contribution to our 

knowledge of the symbolism of Christian art. 

It also claims, with justice, to throw fresh light 

upon the evolution of popular belief. During years 

comparatively recent great additions have been 
made to the exact knowledge of symbolism by the 
publication of authoritative works such as the 

des Saints’ of Pére Cahier, a 

splendid and almost exhaustive compilation which 

every subsequent writer on Christian imagery is 
bound to consult. Attention is drawn by Mrs. 

Bell to the manner in which legends, filched by the 

zeal of devotees from one saint in order to enrich the 

reputation of another, have been restored to their 
rightful owners. Another point now settled in 
orthodox fashion is the non-interference of Heaven 
to save the lives of those saints it had sustained 
unharmed through terrible torture. The sword as 
the emblem of civil power is recognized by Christ 

Himself, and the pagan right to inflict death is 

conceded, while that to inflict torture is denied. 

Celestial emissaries accordingly, who sustained the 

martyr’s faith through manifold torments, were not 

allowed to interfere with the carrying out ‘of a death 
sentence legally pronounced. If to the profane 
mind not quite logically conclusive, this theory is 
at least adequate to convince the firm believer in 
Christian legend. In dealing with the saints a 
chronological order is observed, the first chapter 
being assigned to St. John the Baptist and his 
parents, and the last five chapters to the various 
martyrs of the third century. The illustrations 
constitute naturally an eminently attractive 
feature. These are drawn from a great variety 
of sources. St. Sebastian, by Giovanni Antonio 

Bazzi, known as Il Sodoma, and half derisively as 

1] Mattaccio, from the Uffizi Gallery, constitutes an 

appropriate frontispiece. Re is avowedly the 

best of the innumerable St. Sebastians in exist- 
ence. Among the many Than men of Raphael, 

Pinturicchio, Lucas della Robbia, Perugino, Andrea 

del Sarto, Correggio, Rembrandt, Luini, and others, 

chietly of the various Italian se ‘houls, appear some 
few works of the English Pre- Raphaelite school : 
the strangely treated but striking *‘ Nativity’ of Sir 

E. Burne-Jones ; the ‘Christ in the Home of His 

of Sir J. E. Millais, once if we 

ightly recall, as ‘The Carpenter's Shop’; Holman 
Hunt's ‘Flight into Egypt’; and M eer Brown’s 
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‘Christ washing the Feet of Peter.’ The selection 
of legends that is made by Mrs. Bell is the best 
easily conceivable, and the book is interesting as 
well as instructive and edifying. It is pleasant to 
know that a second volume from the same pen, 
dealing with the Fathers of the Church, the great 
hermits, and other early saints, is in preparation. 


The History of the Parish of Hailsham, the Abbey 
of Otham, and the Priory of Michelham. By 
L. F. Salzmann. (Lewes, Farncombe & Co.) 

InN writing an account of the East Sussex parish 

of Hailsham and the two adjacent ecclesiastical 

edifices (now converted into farmhouses) of Otham 

Abbey and Michelham Priory Mr. Salzmann has 

been influenced by Macaulay, whose words he 

quotes as a motto upon his title-page, “It is un- 
profitable to study the history of a state in isola- 
tion; not wars and treaties only, but the internal 
vicissitudes of the commonwealth, form the real 
subject-matter of inquiry, and the smallest details, 
biographical, economical, or topographical, may 
have the greatest value.” 
forcibly the truth of his citation. Thanks to its 
numerous extracts from original documents, and 
to its ample indexes, it is of high antiquarian 
and the highest genealogical interest. Mr. Salz- 
mann rightly describes as little known the part 
of Sussex with which he deals, and though we 
are familiar with places included in his survey, 
such as Battle and Pevensey, the spots with 
which he is specially concerned are unvisited by 
us. Of Michelham Priory, founded in 1229 by 

Gilbert de Aquila, the remains consist principally 

of the crypt, a room above with a massive stone 

fireplace, and a large parlour with Tudor windows. 

Otham, founded by Ralph de Dene in the reign of 

Henry II., became the nucleus of a monastery of 

Premonstratensian canons. From the names affixed 

to the foundation charter Mr. Salzmann assumes 

the date of foundation to have been about 1180. 

Fragments only of the stonework of the original 

building and the shrine of St. Lawrence, now or 

recently used as a stable, are all that are trace- 
able. Prehistoric remains in Hailsham seem con- 
fined to a few flint implements and fragments of 
crockery. some of which may be Roman. The 

Amber Stone at Magham Down is said to have 

“abrogated [qy. arrogated] to itself the dignity of 

a Druidic monument,” but its claims are unsup- 

ported by evidences We could draw from the 

volume many illustrations of ancient customs, but 
with most of these the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ are 
familiar: such matters include the persecution of 
the Jews, the rebellion of Jack Cade, Puritan 
nomenclature, &c. It is for genealogical informa- 
tion that the book will be most prized, and the 
pedigree of the family of Medley, and the informa- 
tion concerning Aquila, Marmion, &c., have abiding 
value. n appendixes are supplied ‘ Marriages, 

1558-1601,’ and ‘Consents of Marriage, 1653-1658.’ 

The views of Hailsham and the buildings men- 

tioned are an enhancement of the pleasure to be 

derived from the book. 


Tue latest number of Fo/k- Lore affords very varied 
reading. * More Folk-lore from the Hebrides’ and 
* Unlucky Children’ are followed by Mrs. Gomme’s 
summary of the antiquated medical beliefs of the 

ers, recorded in the reports on the working of 
the refuge camps in South Africa; after which 
come an account of the rice harvest and other 


His own work illustrates | 


customs in Ceylon, and a Hindu story called ‘The 
Tiger Prince.’ At p. 94 there is also given an 
interesting description of the “ vessel cup” custom 
as it still exists in East Yorkshire. 


Tue Antijuary for April contains, with other 
papers, a brief notice, illustrated with a photo- 


| gravure, of a rock-cut wine-press discovered on 
| Mount Carmel. The Palestine mountain-sides are 


studded, it seems, with wine-fats as well as cisterns 
and rock-tombs; but wine-fats are now no longer 
hewn, since the owners of the existing vineyards are 
usually Mohammedans, who may not make wine 
out of their grapes. 


Amone the many diverse subjects discussed in 


| recent issues of the Jnfermeédiatre are fashion in the 


choice of baptismal names, the use of the same 


'churches by Catholics and Protestants, and the 


wife of Heinrich Heine, ‘‘ Mathilde,” whose real 
name was Crescence Eugénie Mirat. 


Unper the title ‘ Rariora’ Mr. John Eliot Hodg- 
kin, F.S.A., promises a series of notes on some of 
the printec (incunabula, &c.), manuscripts, 
broadsides, engravings, historical documents, coins, 
medals, &c., in his remarkable collection. The 
work, which is of singular interest, may be sub- 
scribed for at Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & 
Co.’s It will appear next month in artistic form, 
with many hundreds of illustrations, coloured and 
other, and is a work to be prized by collectors. 


Botices to Gorresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
1,eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

G. A. M. (“ Mostly fools”).—‘ Latter-Day Pam- 
phlets,’ No. 5, ‘Stump Orator,’ about half a dozen 
paragraphs from the end. 

Epitu Mary Su#aw, Jamaica (“‘ Value of Coin”). 
—We cannot reproduce your design. 

P.—We cannot answer such queries. Procure a 
book on the point. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE ATHENZAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


The ATHENAUM for April 19 contains Articles on 

The STORY of the KHEDIVATE 

LIFE of SIR WILLIAM WHITE 

PROF. NICHOLSON’S POLITICAL ECONOMY and the BUDGET 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of BESANT. 

The SCOTCH in GERMANY. 

NEW NOVELS :—Desiderio ; the Under Secretary ; Rash Conclusions ; 
A Damsel or Two; In the Shadow of the Purple. 

SCOTCH HISTURY. 

SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Tommy The Statesman's Year- 
Rook; Mr. Headlam's Es-ays;, State rials ; Derby School Ke- 
gister ; Crock ford and other Annuals. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

PITT and GENERAL MIRANDA; SIR ASTON COKAIN’S WORKS; 
HIBBERT SALE. | 


ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Geological L ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; 
Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions; Handbooks 
of the Great Craftsmen; Dr. Gliick on ‘Der wahre Name des 
Meisters D * V'; Sales ; Gossip 

MUSIC :—Mlle. Sandra Droucker’s Recital ; Mr.G. A. Clinton's Chamber | 
Concert; Mr. Kelley Cole's Kecitai; A New Autograph of Bach; 
Gossip; Performances Next wae 

DRAMA: y'st 


* The End of a Story’; Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for April 5 contains Articles on 

The LETTERS of G. A. DENISON. 

TRIBAL CUSTOM in ANGLO-SAXON LAW. 

SOME VIEWS of CURRENT CHURCH QUESTIONS. 

The PENSION ROOK of GRAY'S INN 

SOME NEW LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE. 

LAST POEMS by VICTOR HUGO. 

NEW NOVELS :—Lost Property; The Dead Ingleby. The Deeoy; A 
Heroine from wd. The King’s Sceptre, The Romance of 
Upfold Manor; When the Dream is Past; Mademoiselle Millions ; 
L'Autre Amour. 

CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 

SHORT STORIE: 

ANTHROPOLOGY and FOLK-LORE. 

THEOLOGY 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—The Mercantile Marine in War Time; Law 
relating to Factories and Workshops; The Ancestor; The Koad | 
Mender; French Cathedrals and Churehes; The Goosenbury 
Pilgrims ; Keprints. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

SHAKSPRARE and MILTON in the EARLY EIGHTRENTH CEN- 
TURY; DANTE and HERODOTUS; “ FUDGB!” The HIMYA- 
RITES in RHODESIA and MADAGASCAK, The HENKY WHITE 
LIBRARY ; TOLSTOY'S ASTRONOMY 

Also — 


LITERAKY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Head-Hunters; Royal Society's Record; Books on Birds; 
Societies ; Meetings Next Week. 

FINE ARTS :—Kaeburn; Dictionary of M ; Whi pel Art 
Gallery ; Notes from Rome ; Sale ; Gossip. 


MUSIC :—‘ Merrie England’ conr’ Performances Next Week 
— ‘Dr. Nikola’; ‘Ghosts ‘An Enemy of the People’; 
P 


The ATHEN4&UM for April 12 contains Articles on 
OWENS COLLEGE HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
The BRITISH in INDIA. 
The MOORS. 
A FRENCH HISTORY of LATIN LITERATURE. 


NBW NOVELS :—Audrey; The Dark 0’ the Moon; Captain Raven- 
shaw; Mistress barbara Cunliffe; John Lott's Alice; The 
Assassins ; Man, Woman, »nd Fate ; A Heart of Flame. 

RELIGIOUS SOCIBTI PUBLICATIONS. 

EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The German Empire of To-day; Famous 
Houses of Bath; The Canterbury ‘Tales; e@ New Sheriock 
Holmes ; Old Booksellers ; Meredith's Novels; The Unit Library. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

‘CORONATION RECORDS’; SIR ASTON COKAIN’S WORKS; The 
STRAWBERRY HILL PRESS. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Indian Land Cessions of the United States; Anthropo- 
logical Notes ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS :—The New English Art Club; Mr. Muirhead Bone's 
Drawings; Iseult’s Chapel near Dublin, Sales ; Gossip 
Blizabeth and Music; Gossip; Performances Next 
eek. 


DRAMA :— Ben-Hur’; ‘My Pretty Maid’; Gossip. 


The ATHEN 42UM for March 29 contains Articles on 


ANCIENT RHODESIA and the GOLD of OPHIR. 

MR. KIDD’'S PRINCIPLES of WESTERN CIVILISATION. 

GOETHE and the WEIMAR CIRCLE 

SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY LETTERS of JOHN COMPANY. 

A GERMAN HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE 

NEW NOVELS :—Nora Lester; The Old Bank; Kate Bonnet; Out of 
the Cypress Swamp; As Cwsar's Wife ; High Treason; T Star 


Sapphire, The Last Infirmity; An Exile in Bohemia; The Jewel 
of Death ; Floating Treasure ; Le Voru de Béatrice 

BOOKS on LONDON. 

CHINA. 

OUR LIBRARY TARLE :—Barma under British Rule and Hefore; 
The French Revolution; The Ancient Britons; Fables for the 
Fair; Stephon Crane’s Last Words; EB. N. Westcott; Military 
Organization and Equipment. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

The INTERNATIONAL PRESS CONGRESS MOVEMENT ARROAD 
and at HOME; DANTE and HERODOTUS; ‘CORONATION 
KBCORDS'; The SPKING PUBLISHING SEASON; SALE; 
CROMWELL and HENRY VAUGHAN; The POEMS in the 
GRAYE MANUSCRIPT; THOMAS LODGE'S ‘RUSALYND’; 
PROF. RIEU. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE:—The Columbia University Biological Series; Natural 
History ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTs :—History of Art; Minor Exhibitions; Jobn Francis 
Bentley ; Sales; Gossip 

MUSIC :—Popular Concert ; Royal Academy of Music Concert ; Gossip ; 
Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—‘The Girl from Maxim's’; ‘Judged by Appearances’ 
Gossip. 


The ATHENAEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
And of all Newsagents 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (9* S. LX. Apri. 26, 1902, 
SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY MISS THACKERAY. 


“Her stories are a series of exquisite sketches full of tender light and shadow, and soft, harmonious colouring......This 


sort of writing is neariy as good as a change of air.” — Academy. 
* BNGLIsH LITERATURE IN THE Reien or Vicrorta.’—‘*One of the most delightful of our novelists, gifted with 


delicate invention, charm of thought, ant grace of style.” —Pror. MorRLey. 
Uniform EB titioa, in 10 Vols., each Volume Illustrated with a Vignette Title-Page. Large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


OLD KENSINGTON BLUEBEARD’S KEYS, and other Stories 
The VILLAGE on the CLIFF TOILERS and SPINST sTERS 
FIVE OLD FRIENDS and a YOUNG PRINCE MISS ANGEL 


AM LA wN 
TO E3THBSR, and other Sketch S38 WILLIAMSON'S DIVAGATIONS 
The oer of “Two HOURS; MES. DYMOND 


LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 
The “Haworth” Edition. 


“* Assuredly there are few books which will live longer in English literature than those we owe to the pen of the Bronté 


Sisters.” —Speater. 
In 7 vols., large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each ; or in Set, cloth binding, gilt top, 2/. 2s. the Set. 

With Portraits ant Illustrations, including Views of Places described in the Works reproduced from Photographs 
specially taken for the purpose by Mr. W. &. Biand, of Duffield, Derby, in conjunction with Mc. C. Barrow Keene, of 
Derby, Medalists of the Royal Photographic Society Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. HumPHRY Warp, 
and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. Gaskets * Life of Chariotte Bronté, by Mr. Clement K. SHORTER, the eminent 


Bronté authority. 
JANE EYRE | SHIRLEY | VILLETTE The TENANT of WILDFELL HALL 
Ths PROFESSOR; and POEMS | he e LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Mrs. 


WUTHSRING HSIGHTS Gaskell. 


*,* Also the POPULAR BDITION, 7 vols., small post S8vo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the 
POCKET EDITION, 7 vols., small feap. 8vo, each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. per volume; or 
the Set, in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s, 6d. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


“Mrs. Gaskell has done what neither I nor any other femile writers in Franc? can accomplish—she has written novels 
which excite the deepest interest in men of the world, and wuich every girl will be betver for reating.”—Georee Sanp. 


Uniform Edition, 7 vols., each containing 4 Illustrations, 3s. 67. each, bound in cloth. 


WIVES and DAUGHTERS MARY BARTON, = other Tales 
NORTH and SOUTH | SYLVIA’S LOVERS RUTH, and other Tal 
CRANFORD, and other Tales LIzzif LEIGH, and “other Tales 


*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols., small post Svo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And 
the POCKET KUITION, in 8 vols., small feap. 8vo0, bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. per volume ; or the Set, in gold- 
lettered cloth case, lis. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Biographical Edition. 


**I do not hesitate to name Thackeray first. His knowledge of human nature was supreme, and his characters 
out as human beings, with a force and a truth which has not, I think, been within the reach of any other English novelist 
in any period.” ANTHONY TROLLOPE, on English Novelists in his Autobiograpby. 

13 vols., large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. The 13 Volumes are also supplied in Set, cloth binding, 
gilt top, 32. 14s. 

This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto Unpublished Letters, Sketches, and Draw- 
ings, derived from the Author's Original MSS. and Note-Books; and each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of an 
Introduction by Mrs. RicamMonp RITCHIE. 


VANITY FAIR | Is The | CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 
YELLOWPLUSH PAP The VIRGIN 
BARRY Thor 1 TZ BOODLE PAPERS ADVEN TURES of PHILIP; and a SHABBY 
SKETCH BOOK Notes of a Journey from GENTEEL sTORY 

Cornhill to Cairo, “A LOVEL the WIDOWER; ROUNDABOUT 
CONTRIBUTIONS to ‘PUNCH’ PAPERS; DENIS DUVAL 
HENRY ESMOND; and The LECTURES BALLADS and MISCELLAN Es: 


Also the “ STANDARD,” IBRARY,” “ POPULAR,” ‘CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED,” 
and ** CKET” Editions of Thackeray's Works. 


*.* Mesars. SMITH, ELDER & CO, will be happy te forward acopy of their CATALOGUE post free on application. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, 8, W. 


Printed by JOHN BUWAKD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Kream’'s Buildings. Chancery Lane. B.C. ; and Published by 
40HN C. FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C —Saturday. April 26, ‘L902 
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